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. As a side-light on the lessons of the last quarter of 
this year, the study of the character of the Apostle 
John, by the Rev. Mr. Genung, will have special 
value. It will prove a timely aid to the teachings of 
Review Sunday. 


A full Index of The Sunday School Times for the 
year 1886 is in course of preparation. A copy of it 
will be sent, without charge, to any subscriber who 
will make his request for it to John D. Wattles, pub- 
lisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The Index 
will not be ready for delivery until early in January ; 
but requests. for it, whenever made, will be filed for 
an early response. 


This week there begins the series of special articles 
in connection with the Old Testament lessons for the 
new year. The Rey. Dr. Chambers leads off with 
a valuable article on the unity of the Bible; or the 
Bible viewed as The Book of books, rather than as a 
eluster of books. Dr. Chambers is well known to 
readers uf The Sunday School Times from his writings 
in these pages, as well as from. his prominence in the 
American Company of Old Testament Revisers. 


A man may have power in his originality of 
thought. Again, a man may have power in his ability 
to stimulate the thought of others. The original 
thinker is the rarer man of the two; but the stimu- 
lator of thought is of more immediate practieal value 
among men. The great need in the world of mind 
is not new thought, but more thinking. He whosup- 
plies the former is of little use without the aid of him 





who promotes the latter. Here is a bit of encourage- 
ment to him whose only mental furnishing is with the 
stock which other men originated. — 


Character shows itself in love more than in study 
or in labor. And love has more to do in shaping 
character than have study and labor combined. 
What we love shows what we are. And what we 
love makes us what we are to be. The truest force 
in our character and the truest test of our character 
find their centre in the affections rather than in the 
intellect, or than in the activities of our daily living 


me | and striving. It is in the lower sphere of life, as in 


the higher, that love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Hence we are to guard well the directings and im- 
pellings of our heart ; for out of it are the issues of life. 


In connection with the lessons of the first half of 
the coming year, the story of the Israelites in their 
wanderings comes once more into prominence. As a 
side-light on this narrative, an article for these col- 
umns is promised by Dr. George E. Post, Professor 
in the American Protestant College at Beyroot, Syria, 
on Desert Life in Arabia. Dr. Post has himself 
traveled over the Sinaitic Peninsula in the route of 
the Israelites ; and he is otherwise familiar with life 
in the East. A delay in his response to the invita- 
tion to write this article, prevented the giving of his 
name with the other side-light writers for 1887. 


Liberality of opinion is a very different thing from 
hixity of opinion. Indeed, no man can be*liberal 
and catholic inchis*viewspuntesstheris arman of well- 
defined and positive opinions. He who does not 
believe anything’ for hfmsélf, cannot’havé a fair esti- 
mate of the spirit of those who have opinions and 
convictions of their own. It is the man who is strong 
and clear and hearty in his personal convictfons aiid 
in his personal opinions, who is in a position to exer- 
cise liberality of view toward those who are equally 
positive with himself in their very different beliefs. 
Yet, as a rule, the men who pride themselves on their 
liberal views are men who have no well-defined opin- 
ions, in the field where they claim to exercise their 
liberality. Moreover, they are quite likely to prove 
their illiberality by the sharpness of their judgments 
against those who believe more than they do in that 
field of opinion. They mistake their laxity for liber- 
ality ; and they confound their hostility to those who 
have positive opinions, with a desire to have other 
people liberal. In faet, the very persons whom they 
call bigots, are often more liberal than themselves. 
Men who believe earnestly are more likely to be 
charitable, in their estimate of unbelievers, than un- 
believers are-to be charitable in their estimate of 
believers. Liberality of opinion is an admirable 
quality of mind and character; but a man must be- 
lieve something for himself before he is on a plane 
where he can have or exercise this admirable quality. 
The man who believes nothing in particular is in- 
capable of being liberal. 


Nothing does more to promote Christian unity than 
united Bible-study. So long as men stand off, over 
against each other, and discuss the points of their 
purely denominational differences, they are likely to 
forget how much they have in common in their fun- 
damental Christian beliefs. But when they como 





together to study the Bible, with a simple desire to 
learn its obvious teachings, they find so much in 
which they agree that they are likely to forget, or to 
minimize, their points of lesser disagreement. ‘The 
course of united Bible-study by the Sunday-schools 
of Christendom, during the past fifteen years, has 
done more toward the unifying of the’ Christian Church 
than has been done by other agencies in the fifteen, 
centuries preceding. A good illustration of the prae- 
tical working of this united Bible-study is furnished 
in the present conduct of the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. In the list of regular lesson-note 
writers in these columns, week by weck, for the first 
half of 1887, there are prominent and representative 
teachers from the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Methodist .Episcopal, and. Presbyterian 
churches. Every one of these writers is free to pre- 
sent here his personal and his ecclesiastical views of 
the Scripture passage annotated by him. No one of 
them is requested to treat these lessons undenomina- 
tionally. Yet it will doubtless be founi, as hitherte, 
that readers of The Sunday School ‘Times will hayg; 
no reason to be disturbed through any undue prege 
ing, by any writer whatsoever, of denominational 
tenets, in connection with the reverent and careful 
handling of the Word of God in these expositions 
and comments. And this is but a single item @@ 
indicative of the great sweep of Christian sentiment 
toward Christian unity. 





A PERIL TO OUR HOMES. 

Our safety.as.a people piyats.on the sanctity of our 
homes. The sanctity of our homes can be guarded 
only by inteltigent-and' unremitting watchfulness. A 
present peril to our homes which is liable to be over- 
looked, but which can hardly be overestimated in its 


“possibilities of evil, is in the average daily newspaper 


of our American cities. That peril needs to be recog- 
nized as a peril, in order that its perilous conse- 
quences may in some way be averted. 

Again and again the Christian public sentiment of 
this country has been aroused against some special 
form of evil agency for the misleading of the young, 
and for the debauching of the moral sense of the com- 
munity. Dime novels, obscene books and prints, 
sensational “flash” newspapers, and exceptionally 
indecent theatrical shows, have in turn come under 
the ban of the better class of well-disposed citizens, 
and are now stigmatized as moral nuisances,—even if 
still unabated,—to be dreaded and shunned by those 
who would keep themselves and their loved ones pure. 
But to-day the average daily newspaper of our larger 
cities is even more pernicious in its influence than 
any or all of these agencies of impurity, in its dis- 
gusting details of crime and of shameful conduct, dis- 
played conspicuously and offensively before its ordi- 


nary readers. Indeed, there is, perhaps, at the pres- 


ent time, no more insidious and effective a destroyer 
of the innocent purity of the average Christian home 
than the average daily newspaper, which brings its 
vile contents to the sight of many who have not been 
warned against its obnoxious features. 

Of course, not all city dailies conform to the stan- 
dard of the average city daily. There are daily 
papers in our larger cities, the contents of which are 
scrupulously guarded with a view to the purity of 
the homes they enter. These are honorable excep 
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tions to the ordinary rule. They do not need to be 
mentioned by name, any more than do the papers of 
the opposite extreme, Any intelligent observer can 
see for himself to which class belongs any paper into 
which he looks but casually. But the objectionable 
papers do include many which are of an extended 
circulation, of large political influence, and which are 
edited with conspicuous ability, All this, however, 
makes them only the more dangerous to the home; 
because it gives them a good name, and a standing 
calculated to disarm suspicion as to their pernicious 
influence. 

It is not that the newspapers make necessary men- 
tion of crimes and of other evil-doings, in their records 
of the events of the passing time. There would be 
no special exception taken to this course. But it is 
that they give an undue and an unseemly prominence 
to the sensational display of the disgusting details of 
foul crimes and of indulgings in vice ; where no good 
object is thereby to be gained, and where the only ap- 
‘parent purpose is the pandering to a depraved taste 
anu a prurient curiosity. To such an extent is this 
unworthy practice now carried, that some of the more 
“enterprising ” city dailies expend money freely in 

“order to lay before their readers every morning the 
latest disclosures of some criminal scandal, or some 
infamous divorce trial, in the courts beyond the sea; 
expanding in their columns the specific portraiture of 

obscene transactions, and the explicit narration of 
shameless words and ways, which are utterly beyond 
the limits of common decency ; and which no pretense 

_¢an bring within the bounds of reputable journalism. 

This evil is seemingly om the increase ; and it is already 
‘a question whether any details of vice could be suffi- 
ciently foul and abhorrent to ensure the exclusion of 
their full description from the pages of the average 
wany: dally. 

‘The specious apology which the culpable editors 
‘make for this indecent display of disgusting details 
of vice and crime in their columns is, that their 
_Yeaders are interested in the obscenity thus presented ; 
_and that it is supplied, not because the editors deem 
it fit to be read, but because the readers have suf- 
ficiently low tastes to be gratified with its loathesome- 
ness, This plea is, of course, only an aggravation of the 
offense itself; for it is an implied admission of the ed- 
itor’s willingness to prostitute | his position § and powers 
to the demands of the populace, regardless of the right 
or wrong of those demands, It, suggests a readiness 
te do what is found to be profitable, rather than to do 
what is known to be right. A similar plea to this is 
put forth in behalf{\pf. every form of evil-doing. The 
vilest panderers to human lust have the excuse of 
ministering to those who want to be ministered to in 
that way. No man is worthy to be editor of any 
journal whatsoever, who has no higher standard of 
right than the depraved morals and tastes of the more 
viciously inclined among his readers. An editor 
ought to be an educator of the community, and a 
leader in good; not a pupil of vice, and a follower of 
evil. He who sg.ys he will give a place in his columns 
to whatever details of indecency his readers will tol- 
erate and enjoy, is confessedly unfit to be an editor, 
and is deserving of the reprehension and contempt 
of the well-disposed in the community. 


The evil of this daily-newspaper pollution needs to 
be fully recogiyized as an evil, in order that something 
be done in the direction of guarding against its exten- 
sion into our better regulated Christian homes ; even 
if it cannot yet be suppressed as an evil. Action 
toward its restraining might, indeed, very properly be 
initiated by tae Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
If additional! legislation be needed in order to secure 
this restraining, steps toward the required enactments 
should speedily be taken. Meanwhile there ought to 
be no question about the position which every person 
of common decency and of fair morality takes with 
reference to this chiefest peril to our homes to-day. 

There is one thing that every intelligent Christian 
man can do, and ought to do, in this emergency ; and 
that is to keep out of his home every newspaper the 


| cases his difficulty will have vanished when his mind is 


and pollute the sense of the purest members of his 
household. No matter how prominent the paper may 
be, or how much ability be displayed in its manage- 
ment,—if it be one of these foul and filthy sheets, let 
him shut it from his house as he would the germs ot 
pestilence, or the fumes of an uncleansed sewer. It 
would be better to live and die without the news ot 
the day, than to find that news only in a paper which 
is shamelessly edited, and which would force before 
the pure mind of an unsuspicious reader the abhor- 
rent details of vile sayings and doings which ought 
not so much as to be named among persons of com- 
mon decency. 

If the average city editor will load his columns 
with all the filth which he finds his readers are dis- 
posed to tolerate, see to it that he has no countenance 
from your support. Shut your eyes against his col- 
umns, and shut your home-door against his newspaper. 
Anything short of this, is short of your personal duty 
in the premises. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Helps to Bible-study and to Bible-teaching were never 
so numerous and varied and competent as at the present 
time, nor were such helps ever in so general demand. 
Not only in the Sunday-school, but in the young people’s 
prayer-meetings, the intelligent study and teaching ot 
the Bible has a larger place than formerly. As a conse- 
quence, there are constant calls for direction to helps in 
this line of Christian service. Thus a Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent writes : 

A young man in our church, who has charge of the young 
people’s prayer-meetings on Sunday evenings, desires to know 
whether he can get anywhere a book containing outlines or 
suggestions for religious talks or Bible-readings, adapted for 
the purpose of such meetings. I told him I thought I had seen 
such a book noticed in The Sunday School Times; but asearch 
fails to show it up, and I will be glad, as the young man will 
too, if you will have the kindness to give the name of, and 
advise where I can get, a book of this kind. 

One of the best single books of this nature is Notes 
and Suggestions for Bible Readings, edited by S. R. 
Briggs and John H. Elliott, as published by F. H. Revell, 
of Chicago, at seventy-five cents. It contains a large 
amount of valuable material both in the line of counsels 
as to the spirit and method of Bible-study, and of sug- 
gestive notes of Bible-readings. 


How easy it is to find conflicts between the Bible and 
science, or between, the Bible and.outside history, which 
are all..of one’s imagining! Before one makes up his 
mind that there. is any conflict of this sort, he ought to 
be sure of two things: first, what the Bible asserts; and, 
second, what is proved by the outside record. In most 


clear as.to the facts involved. Recently we gave to our 
readers. a sketch of the unrolling of the mummy of 
Rameses II,, who is supposed to have been the Pharaoh 
of the oppression. This sketch has disturbed a California 
reader, who now writes : 

Will you please explain the seeming inconsistency between 
the late finding of Pharaoh’s body and the fourteenth chapter 
of Exodus, where it is said that he followed the Israelites with 
all his host, and was drowned in the Red Sea? 

In the first place, “Pharaoh” is not the name, but the 
title, of an Egyptian ruler; like “Sultan,” “ Kaiser,” 
“Emperor.” There were a great many Pharaohs over 
Egypt. The Pharaoh of the oppression was not the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. Rameses II., the Pharaoh of 
the oppression, was dead and mummied long before 
the exodus. His death is mentioned in Exodus 2: 23. 
That alone would remove the “seeming inconsistency.” 
But a second point worthy of notice is, that it is no¢ said, 
in the fourteenth chapter of Exodus, or anywhere else, 
that the Pharaoh of the exodus (Setee Meneptah) “ was 
drowned in the Red Sea.” It is said (Exod. 14: 6-8) 
that “he made ready his chariot, ... and pursued after 
the children of Israel.” But when the record comes 
(v. 23) to the description of the overwhelming of Pharach’s 
host in the Red Sea, there is a remarkable omission of 
Pharaoh’s name from the victims of the disaster. The 
Egyptians went in after the Israelites; “even all 
Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots and his horsemen;” and 
they were overwhelmed. Now while, in the absence of 
other information, one might naturally infer that Pharaoh 
was drowned with his host, one cannot say that Pharaoh’s 
death is asserted in the Bible text. In Psalm 186: 15 





contents of which are calculated to defile the mind 


overwhelming, of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea; 


there is a poetic reference to the overthrow, or to the 





much as we might say that George III. and his chosen 
army were vanquished at Yorktown. But nowhere is it 
distinctly said that Pharaoh was himself drowned in the 
Red Sea; and as we find by outside-records that Setee 
Meneptah did not meet his death there, we should be 
very foolish if we tried to force a conflict in the records, . 
which has no basis in fact. And so it would be in many 
another case of seeming conflict of the Bible record and 
other records, 


To say that the use of a word in our English language 
is justified by good authority, is one thing. To say that 
that use of a word ought to have found the approbation 
which is accorded to it, is quite another thing. Our 
English language, at the best, is a composite, if not a 
conglomerate, language. It is an outcome of many lan- 
guages; and its grammar—if there be such a thing as 
English grammar—is a groping endeavor after the recon- 
ciling of irreconcilable quantities. This truth is recalled 
anew by a fresh comment from abroad, on an assertion, 
in these columns, of the authorized use of such terms as 
“ Bible dictionary ” and “Scripture text.” A Canadian 
correspondent insisted that neither Dr. Williim Smith, 
nor Professor H. B. Hackett, nor Professor Ezra Abbot, 
“would ever use ‘ Bible’ or ‘Scripture,’ either as adjec- 
tives or [as] hyphen words.” In reply to this, we 
showed that this challenged use of these terms ,was foati- 
fied by the practice of all three of the authorities referred 
to, as well as by other English and American authorities. 
Incidentally we said that the substantives “ Bible” and 
“Scripture” were here used es “adjectives,” cr “adjec- 
tively.” The main point in question, however, was-as to 
the authority for the use of the two substantives-in the 
specified conjunction, not as to the manner of its “ pars- 
ing ;” for “parsing,” in English grammar, is but.a peda- 
gogue’s puzzle; and The Sunday School Times, unlike 
religious papers generally, has no Puzzle Department. 
And now there comes a protest, as follows, from over the 
ocean, against our supposed morphological “ hetoredpgy” 
in the discussion of this matter. 

Though rather late in the day, I wish to take exception’ to 
your parsing of the phrase “Scripture text” (September:25, 
page 611, column 1). I have had copied, and I send by book pest, 
two extracts from the Presidential Addresses of the Philological 
Society, which show that “Scripture” in such a phrase isin the 
genitive case,as we call it now, but which the Grecks more cor- 
rectly called the rrwats yerrxn ( ptosis gentké), the case of the yevos 
(genos) or species. Dr. Murray, as editor of the new: English 
Dictionary, is speaking from the lexicographer’s point of view ; 
but the sentences marked by a marginal line show ‘whut is 
necessary for the present purpose. ... I had always understood 
that there was far more reverence for, and careful study .of, 
the English language ift the United States, than on this side 


the ferry ;” and am therefore ithe jmore grieved and disap- 
polnted to ede bi ah eee hark The Sunday School Times, 


It will be observed that no exception is here taken.to 
our assertion that “ Bible Dictionary ” and “ Scripture 
text” are well-recognized forms of expression. , The 
point made by our English correspondent is that Dr, 
Murray (not Lindley Murray, by the way) as President of 
the London Philological Society, and as Editor of a new 
Dictionary of the English Language, is of opinion that 
all the English grammars, and all the English diction- 
aries save his own, are in error in counting as an xadjec- 
tive a noun thus employed in a compound form, This 
point is quite apart from the one which we considered, 
It involves the question of what ought to be, rather 
than what is. Hence it seems unnecessary to reprint Dr. 
Murray’s addresses on this subject. It is sufficient for usto 
say, that two as eminent philologists as Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford University, and Professor W. D. Whituey 
of Yale University, disagree with Dr. Murray at the point 
raised by our English correspondent. Professor Sayce 
(“Introduction to the Science of Language,” Vol. IL., 
p. 832) says: “Adjectives ... embrace a good many words 
which the grammarians class as substantives.... In 
‘cannon ball,’ ‘cannon’ is as much an adjective as 
‘black.’” Professor Whitney (“ Essentials of English 
Grammar,” p. 90) says: “ Nouns... are very often made 
adjectives of, without any change of form; thus,.... 
a ‘bible text.’” Now it is not for us to say that Dr. 
Murray is not just right in saying what ought to be the 
way of the grammarians and the lexicographers—himself 
excepted. But, on the other hand, it is not for Dr. Mur- 
ray to tell us what is tle way of the grammarians and 
the lexicographers—himself excepted ; except so far. as 
he conforms to the published record of the grammarians 
and the lexicographers—himself excepted. Here on this 
side of the “ferry” we are a solidly practical people. 
When we are talking what is, we look at what is. When 
we want to know what ought to be—we look across the 
ocean, as in duty bound; and we are glad to be in- 





structed accordingly. 
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WINTER. 
BY MRS. L. G. McVEAN. 
’Tis said that bees, when taken where 
Perpetual summer loads the air 
With sweetness from each honeyed bloom, 
Will idle out life’s little hour 


Like butterflies, from flower to flower, 
Nor garner food, nor build a comb. 


And if our year should yield no snow, 
And if our hearts should feel no woe, 
Less strong our deathless souls would be ; 
For if our lives were sweet and warm, 
We'd never learn to brave the storm, 
Nor bless the winter of adversity. 





THE BIBLE IS ONE BOOK. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


To most persons brought. up in a Christian land this 
looks like a self-evident proposition. But there are not 
a few otherwise minded. Some who scornfully reject the 
Bible’s claims speak of it as a confused medley of various 
ancient documents put together without rhyme or reason. 
Others who think highly of the volume, both for its lit- 
erary excellence and its fitness as a means of religious 
culture, expressly deny that it has any right to be con- 
sidered as a unit and spoken of as “the Book.” One of 
the latter, a man of no small eminence in a learned pro- 
fession, has recently expressed the opinion that since the 
various portions of Scripture differ so widely from each 
other in their subjects and characteristics, and were 
written at periods so far apart, “there is no more reason 
for lumping them together in one volume than there 
would be for including in a like collection, under a simi- 
lar distinct appellation, works as heterogeneous as 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the Paston Letters, Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles, Bacon’s Essays, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and a dozen other books taken at random from the 
Elizabethan or Stuart period.” This is a very strong 
statement, and it is made with the utmost confidence. 
Yet is it wholly without foundation, and one wonders 
how a man of culture and insight, and apparent reverence, 


_ could fall into so gross a misapprehension, 


The English works which he enumerates are so dif- 
ferent in tone, in character, in aim, and in influence, 
that no one ever did, or could, conceive that they cgnsti- 
tuted component parts of one integral whole. They have 
no mutual relation, no common object. They might be 


- bound together in a series under one general name, but’ 


no reader would even-think that the,juxtaposition was 
anything more than accidental, or for the sake of con- 
venience. The sharpest eye could detect no vital unity 
in the collection, nor could the most ingenious theorist 
contrive a common relation for the whole. The exist- 
ence of the earlier writings by no means implies that of 
the later, nor does any one of the more recent build itself 
upon those that have gone before. The whole would be 
a mere collectanea, brought and held together only in an 
external and mechanical way. But how different are the 
sacred writings contained in the Bible? They are indeed 
various and multiform in age, in authorship, in style, 
in character, and in immediate aim, so much so that it 
is hardly possible to exaggerate this feature ; yet are they, 
beyond all question, one book in the fullest sense of 
that term. 

This might fairly be presumed from the fact that for 
ages the Scriptures have been copied and printed and 
studied and criticised as one book. How could this have 
taken place if the volume is merely an accidental jumble 
of incongruous elements? Would not the incoherency 
of the different parts have been so clearly exposed, so 
triumphantly demonstrated, that of necessity the book 
would have fallen to pieces, and its pretended unity have 
faded away like a dream of the night? But so far from 
this being the case, the Bible is now everywhere treated 
and spoken of as one book; and when any portion is 
printed or discussed separately, it is still as a part—a 
constituent part—of the entirevolume. The only excep- 
tion to this course is a handful of scholars like the one 
just quoted ; the rest of mankind are a unit on the subject. 

But the unity of the Bible is clearly shown by the fact 
that it is not an accidental collection of writings esteemed 
sacred, but one made with design, with intelligencé, and 
by authority. Take, for example, the Old Testament. 
There is indubitable evidence that in the days of our 
Lord it existed in the same form, and with the same con- 
tents, that it has now. It was recognized by the heads 
and the people of the Jewish community as their sacred 
book, Their tradition was that the compilation was 





made by the men of the Great Synagogue. Whether this 
tradition is trustworthy, or not, is of no consequence to 
the present argument. What is abundantly clear is that 
it was made by a person, or persons, who had sufficient 
influence to cause it to be received by all their country- 
men without exception. And that it was a selection is 
apparent from the fact that there was then extant a con- 
siderable literature of the same gencral character, and 
some of it of remarkable excellence, that was entirely 
ignored. Much of it appealed to the national pride of 
the Jews, such as the books recording the exploits of the 
Maccabees; other portions, such as The Wisdom of 
Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus, flattered their vanity with 
the thought that they could rival the Greeks in philoso- 
phy; yet both were alike rejected. The so-called 
canonical books were carefully separated from all others, 
and treasured with the greatest diligence and care. This 
discrimination, therefore, is ample evidence that neither 
chance nor caprice had to do with the formation of the 
Hebrew Bible. And even if one should admit what 
some have claimed, tliat one or two of the apocryphal 
books might very properly exchange places with one or 
two of the canonical books, this does not affect the point 
in hand, which is, not that a wise selection was made, 
but that there was a selection, and one based on a prin- 
ciple, whether that principle was good or t ad. 

But tie principle was good, and the book is no more 
heterogeneous than it was fortuitous. Its materials are 
indeed diverse,—more so, perhaps, than those of any book 
in any literature, ancient or modern; yet there is a link 
of connection binding the whole together in a real, not 
factitious, unity. This lies in the fact that the whole 
together constitutes the Word of God. It professes to 
be the record of a revelation which it pleased God to 
make in a continuous, progressive course, stretching 
through many centuries. The first part of it was put in 
writing by Mos.s, the last by the prophet Malachi, while 
between these there came a number of other persons, 
some known, others unknown, who furnished the annals, 
the poems, the proverbs, the discussions, the predictions, 
which make up the rest of the volume. These constitute 
what the Jews were accustomed to call the oracles of 
God. There were other contemporaneous writings, some 
of which are mentioned,—such as the book ot the Wars 
of the Lord (Num. 21: 14), the book of Jashar (Josh. 
10:18; 2 Sam. 1: 18), the book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Israel (2 Kings 15 : 31); but these are only 
quoted or referred to in the Bible. They are not incor- 
porated with it, because, however truthful or trustworthy, 
they never were intended to be a part of the divine reve- 
lation. That record is complete and sufficient without 
them. Hence the assertion that whatever is: féttnd in 
the Old Testament:really Welotigs thers; ait Js’ part and 
parcel of the Book. As our Lord ‘said, “Salvation is of 
the Jews” (John 4: 22), since it was God’s will that 
through this nation his will should be reveuled to men. 
There was, therefore, a gradual unfolding of his pur- 
poses. And so the revelation was bound up with a his- 
torical development; and the narratives which are fotiid 
in the Old Testament have a right there, as marking the 
successive stages in this development. They are inte- 
grally connected with what goes before, and with what 
follows after, and could not be spared if we are to have a 
complete outline of the system, Still less are the other 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures out of harmony with its 
controlling aim. The Psalms exhibit religion as ex- 
pressed in the experience of believers. The Proverbs 
show its application to the intercourse of every-day life. 
Job and Ecclesiastes treat of its bearing upon certain 
great problems which in every age have engaged the 
attention of thinking men. The utterances of the 
prophets carry out the principles of the law, and apply 
them to the varying aspects of social and national life. 
Thus any faithful, impartial comparison of the different 
portions of the older Scriptures with each other dis- 
closes an underlying unity, which is the more remark- 
able because accompanied with such diversity of form 
and manner. The combination of these portions is not 
simply mechanical, like that of the separate bits of 
variegated stone, which, when put together, make a 
beautiful mosaic, but vital and spiritual, like the force 
which unites the dissimilar members of the human frame 
into a symmetrical whole. 

The same thing may be urged from the messianic fea- 
tures of the Old Testament. This is the cuore of the 
entire volume. The first announcement is made in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, repeated in the prophecy 
of Noah, and enlarged in the promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. It reappears in the symbolic ritual of 
the Levitical economy, and is predicted in general terms 
by Moses. In David, the head of the royal line, it takes 
on a new form, and in the Psalter which bears his 
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name comes to view again and again in lyrics which now 
express the sufferings, now the triumphs, of the coming 
Deliverer. In the Prophets it is set forth with still more 
emphasis and enlargement. Now, whatever critics may 
say, nothing is more certain than that the effect of these 
statements of the sacred books was to create in the minds 
of the whole people an expectation of some distinguished 
person who should make real the assurance of a world- 
wide sway once foretold to the Father of the Faithful. 
Exile, captivity, and frightful oppression, were wholly 
unable to extinguish the conviction that this Messiah 
would one day appear, and lift the fallen standard of 
Israel, and be a light to the ends of the earth. This is 
the central and characteristic feature of the volume. 
Thus it struck its early readers, as facts indubitably 
show, and thus it strikes the impartial and thoughtful 
reader now. The whole book had a present and a pro- 
spective bearing. It met the immediate wants of those to 
whom it was addressed ; and, at the sam; time, kindled 
their hope of something at which the mountains and 
hills should break forth into singing, and all the trees of 
the field should clap their hands, Now, could this pos- 
sibly have occurred if the book had been such a mass of 
disjointed and unrelated writings as it has been by some 
declared to be? 

Again, as a matter of fact, men of learning and ability 
treat the book as a self-consistent whole, and bestow great 
pains upon the study of its contents. It would be easy 
to name a long list of eminent scholars who have dis- 
cussed the theology of the Old Testament with much 
diligence, and in a scientific spirit. They trace a progress 
from the beginning to the end, they mark its separate 
stages, and they formulate the results as something dis- 
tinctly ascertained and verified. Their whole treatment 
presupposes that the book is one, however varied its.parte, 
On what other ground could they have proceeded? Were 
it a mere heap of disjecta membra, a jumble of different 
writings having no relation either to each other or to one 
common end, can it be supposed that acute and scholarly 
critics would waste their time in the vain endeavor to 
trace a course of development for which no basis of faet 
exists? Surely not. It is then too late in the day to put 
forward the damaging assertion that the Scripture is 
simply a random collection of unrelated and heteroge- 
neous writings. _Too many of the great students of this 
and former ages have bestowed their time and pains upon 
its contents as a whole, a composite but real whole, to 
allow this assertion to have more than the merest shado 
of plausibility. 

Once more, the voice of the New Testament upon this 
point is clear and unquestionable. Our Lord, scores of 
times, refers to the Scripture in a way which gives the 
sanction of his authority to the whole of it. But there 
need be only one or two citations: “Search [or, as some 
render, Ye@.do search], ithe, scriptures ;,for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life” (John 5: 89). Again: “ Be- 
ginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in ali the scriptures’ the things concerning 
himself” (Luke 24: 27); “ These are the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the 
law of Moses and the prophets, and the psalms, concern- 
ing me. Then opened he their mind, that they might 
understand the scriptures” (Luke 24: 44,45). Here 
there is a distinct recognition of plurality and of unity. 
There are, as the great apostle said, “sacred writings” 
(2 Tim. 3 : 15), but they stand apart from all other writ- 
ings, and as such make one revelation, one book. Paul 
(Rom. 3: 2) states it as the peculiar ‘distinction of the 
Jews that “ they were intrusted with the oracles of God.” 
This did not, could not, mean to the Jews anything but 
the one volume of Holy Writ which they in all genera- 
tions treasured with such scrupulous care. The entire 
evidence of the New Testament on this’ point is too long 
to be cited here. Any reader who has doubts need only 
refer to a concordance under the title “ Scripture,” and 
he will be abundantly satisfied. 

The case then is made out. The comparison which has 
been made of the Bible with an odd meilley of volumes 
taken at random from the Elizabethan or Stuart period, 
is simply monstrous. With all its diversities the Bible 
has in every age, critical or uncritical, been recognized 
asone book. As such it has been read, studied, and 
expounded, Times without number its contents have been 
summed up, analyzed, and wrought into a system. Acute 
but unlearned men like the tinker Bunyan have studied 
it from beginning to end as a lifelong companion, and 
have never doubted its absolute unity as a divine revela- 
tion; and the same conclusion has been reached by pro- 
found scholars who were familiar with the original lan- 
guages of the Book and with all that is known of its early 
history. In this respect the volume has no rival in al 
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the world. It makes no concealment of its different 
human authors, and the varying times and circumstances 
in which they. work, and yet shows such an _ inter- 
dependence and Sorrelation of the separate parts that the 
faithful and candid reader feels convinced that one mind 
presided over the whole so that a distinct and discern- 
ible thread of connection runs all the way through from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse. This being the case, the fact 
needs to be reiterated and insisted upon, because it scarcely 
seems possible that any one could accept such a state- 
ment as we have quoted, and retain the reverence that is 
due to the Scripture as the one complete and final reve- 
lation of the will of God for human salvation, 
New York City. 





THE SERVICE OF SORROW. 


BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE, 


Sorrow’s stern form and gentler face, 
If kept by Faith in firm control, 
Becomes, through God’s remedial grace, 
A trusty servant of the soul. 





THE FIERY APOSTLE OF LOVE. 
BY THE REV. G. F., GENUNG. 


John is sometimes thought of as a psychological 

probiem. The difference in spirit between his earlier 
and his later life is frequently so exaggerated as to 
obscure the unity of his character. How the impulsive 
Boanerges, the fiery son of Zebedee, eager to call down 
vengeance from heaven on the Saviour’s opposers, could 
develop into the eminent exponent of brotherly love such 
as we find him in old age, may well furnish us astudy in 
character. There is a point of view, however, from which 
his character exhibits a singular unity. If we fix upon, 
and clearly comprehend, the central and formative genius 
of the man, we shall see how this genius was but develop- 
ing itself normally, under spiritual quickening, in form- 
ing the later John out of the earlier. We shall see that 
the emphasis which his later message puts on love for one 
another, came not in spite of the disposition which showed 
itaelf fiery and intolerant in youth, but because of that 
very disposition, chastened by time and by the enthusi- 
astic acceptance of the Saviour’s spirit. Let us endeavor 
to discern this central characteristic, and observe its 
‘hearing on a few of his prominent utterances. 
‘John’s is an unworldly, contemplative, idealistic spirit. 
He has essentially a poet’s mind. That which belongs 
to the profounder life of the soul is of more interest to 
him than the details and petty possibilities of the out- 
ward life, He lives more among the deeper unrealized 
spiritual ends than among the practical exigencies of 
existence. Viawtt 

Such a soul seeks satisfaction in the Infinite. . Inder 
conditions altogethex nique in the wonld’s history, John’s 
passion for the infinite was awakened and nourished. 
He saw infinite greatness and goodness manifested in the 
flesh. No poet’s epe-ever had so near a glimpse of 
heaven. Under such a regimen the contemplative apos- 
tle became the theologos, whose eagle eye gazed on the 
divine Sur in its strength. A passion for the infinite, 
gratified by actual experience, renders him, as he has 
been characterized, God-intoxicated, so absorbed is he in 

‘the divine aspect of the God-man, 

Such a disciple gives to his divine hero a trustful, 

clinging adherence. He becomes the beloved apostle. 
All his soul is wrought into a passionate attachment to 
its ideal. There is:something feminine insuch love. It 
is love that looks’ up'‘and makes a hero of its object. 
With profound psychological insight, Latin art idealizes 
John by giving him a feminine appearance. Nor is such 
a. disposition inconsistent with the exclusive and fiery 
zeal of the undeveloped disciple. His was the delicate 
and devoted love which is also the strength of noble 
womanhood, without the weakness which makes its pos- 
sessor womanish. He had the noble power of self- 
surrender, which is the glory of the female nature, without 
being effeminate. It was because he loved strongly that 
he sought to exclude the unworthy follower, and to bring 
judgment upon the inhospitable opposer. He resented, 
as the worshiping, womanly nature resents, and with an 
intensity which indicates, not weakness, but unconquer- 
able strength. 
’ Let us now observe a few characteristics of his writings 
which show how such a poetic, devoted nature unfolded 
itself under the absorbed contemplation and the undi- 
vided service of the divine Being whom it was his happy 
lot to know in his earlier life. The peculiar order and 
prominence of some of his ideas may be explained by his 
natural disposition. 

1, First observe how he stands related to the great 





His conception of faith was determined principally by 
his superior ideality. He saw more in Christ than others 
did; and to him belief in Christ meant largely compre- 
hension of his person. Different men, even in the New 
Testament, have different conceptions of faith, With 
Paul, it is the act by which the soul cleaves to Christ for 
salvation, With the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is that enthusiastic assurance which accomplishes won- 
ders. With John, it is that purged spiritual eyesight 
which sees the validity of Clirist’s claims, and the divinity 
of his person. He recognizes the act as at once most 
important and most difficult, To perform it requires the 
susceptibility of obedience. No man comes to Christ 
who is not drawn of the Father by cords of filial 
allegiance, 

That which John felt most strongly in the Jews, there- 
fore, was unbelief or unsusceptibility. The keynote of 
his Gospel is “ Believe.” Its movement and, purpose is 
to trace the development of belief and unbelief among 
the Jews. Yet that which is to be believed is not simply 
a doctrine, but a person. This person has a transcendent 
testimony which no one receives except by obedience 
and surrender of prejudice. The most wonderful signs, 
in the greatest abundance, fail to convince. The divine 
kingdom no one can see until he is born again. In the 
presence of such a transcendent revelation the test of 
one’s worthiness is whether he believes so far as it shines, 
a light, upon him, or whether, under the influence of his 
evil desert, he shrinks from it into darkness, 

Thus John’s method of treating the Saviour’s life was 
determined by his conception of the task which faith 
must perform. Faith must apprehend Christ; and be- 
cause he is rightful Lord he is in a position to be appre- 
hended only as he is given the rule in the heart. The 
one purpose of the Gospel of John is to show how the 
priestly centre of the Jewish nation did not do this. The 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness appre- 
hended it not. 

Such a mind as John’s, living in the quiet richness of 
such an unusual experience, has its chilling sense of the 
hardness of the world. It is too delicate an organism to 
be best fitted for the rough usage of unspiritual men. 
John’s work was inside the church, rather than on the 
outposts, where the church comes in immediate contact 
with the world. He was not a great pioneer and planter 
of churches, like Peter and Paul; yet in a small and 
struggling body, in which even the most sensitive parts 
are but imperfectly shielded from the blasts of adversity, 
John must have felt the hardness of the world. Indeed, 
his sensitive soul must have been vexed by the more 
obtuse of the believers in Christianity. Such a nature 
as his would be shrinking and disposed to pessimism. 
But his view of Rea abe Beh ion tral. Sun of Christianity 
was too clear to hey a prey to this natural 
feeling. He was pee from pessimism by his extraor- 
dinary visions of God; but his idealism issued in 
apocalyptic conceptions of the future. The finely organ- 
ties idealist and enthusiast is just the one in whom the 

ardness of ‘this world will beget pessimism, unless faith 
conquers. by granting extraordinary views of redemption. 
The apocalyptic parts of the Bible are a great help and 
relief to many a weary soul, as John’s visions must have 
been to the seer himself in Patmos. If we cannot live 
and see our ideals in the way of triumph in actual 
life, we will live in visions projected far into the future. 
The fundamental conception of apocalyptic Christianity 
is but a step from pessimism. It expects degeneracy and 
ruin under the present order, and the restoration of all 
things only by some great final catastrophe and mani- 
festation of divine glory. John is but an example of a 
shrinking, poetic mind, passionately devoted to its ideals, 
becoming apocalyptic through the pressure of hard 
reality forcing faith into a refuge beneath the final judg- 
ments of the Almighty. 

2. Such is John’s faith, and such its fruit in Gospel 
and Revelation. Let us for a moment observe his love. 

Love with John means primarily a devotion, utter, 
absorbed, satisfied. It can be paid only to the perfect. 
It is like the love of a noble woman: it finds satisfaction 
in its object. It is love of complacency, rather than love 
of benevolence. Under the influence of this conception 
he utters his characteristic notes of antagonism to the 
world. “Love not the world,” says he, “neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.” His charge 
against the world’s degrading and hurtful things,—its 
lust of the flesh, its lust of the eyes, its pride of life,—is 
simply that these are not of the Father, but of the world. 
An origin independent of the Father is sufficient te con- 
demn. His love, as befits an idealist, is, first of ali, such 





Christian requirement of faith. 


love as can be given only to the Infinite. 
But his conception of love does not stop here. He 


sees the need, and the high mission in the world, of that 
love which bestows itself on the unworthy and sinful 
object. He knows that all God’s self-manifestation in 
Christ is the manifestation of love-for sinners, He 
accepts it as the task of his own completed character to 
love downward as well as upward. But this love of 
benevolence is the love which he has to learn; the other 
comes more spontaneously. He labors more in the effort 
to love men than in the act of loving God. His first 
impulse is to flame out and vindicate God: his acquired 
habit is to be merciful to men. He primarily loves and 
adores the Father, whose love is incompatible with that 
of the world: he consciously, and of set purpose, improves 
and broadens his love, so as to include men, by the con- 
sideration that God loved the world, and gave for it his 
only-begotten Son. But his love for his fellow-men is 
not so much derived from his throbbing and sensitive 
pain at their sorrows, as from his loyal acceptance of love 
to men asa duty. A soul that is like a star, and dwells 
apart, docs not mingle with struggling men so as to feel 
with keenest force their sorrows. John proceeds from 
love to God to love for men. He very significantly sug- 
gests this order in his Epistle: “This commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.” 

It need not appear strange that a man of such natural 
tendencies should become the greatest Scripture advocate 
of love to the brethren. He enters with greatest ardor 
into that which he is cultivating with the greatest 
determination. He is interested in that which he is 
acquiring. That men should love one another is to him 
a commandment. He inculcates it as such, The one 
whose love was primarily for men in their sorrows would 
treat that love as a natural impulse, and seek to inspire it 
by melting pictures of human suffering and need. But 
John’s love is primarily for God, and it is from God’s 
will that he derives his inspiration to benevolence. This 
latter love appears most important and prominent in his 
writings for the very reason that its existence flows from 
an act of will, rather than from spontaneous sympathy. 
He is more conscious of that which is arising and grow- 
ing and achieving supremacy in him, than of that which 
is innate. No less benevolent is he for acquiring that 
trait by determined appropriation of grace. He is con- 
forming to that law of human nature which we have 
often seen operative in other spheres, that men pride 
themselves on those ‘accomplishments in which they are 
not most easily proficient, because their mind and heart 
have gone most engagedly into the acquisition of them. 

The apostle of brotherly love is therefore not naturally 
the most sympathetic of men, The same trait that made 
him want to call down fire from heaven for vengeance, 
makes him preach with most insistent ardor the duty of 
love to men. 

Religious love such as John’s naturally fixes itself, 
not on a world with its multitudinous general interests, 
but on an iufinite Person who can enlist the allegiance 
of the soul. John’s religion approximates to the nature 
of personal attachment. Lis clinging, almost feminine, 
nature secks always for a personal object to which to 
cling. Thus we find his theology tinged with a strong 
personal element. The great facts of human depravity 
and redemption are relations to person. With Paul, sin 
is a relation to law. With John, sinfulness is derived 
from a process of filiation. The Jews are murderers in 
spirit because they are of their father the Devil. He 
that doeth sin is of the Devil, for the Devil sinneth from 
the beginning. On the other hand, men are saved by 
being born of God. The redeemed state is, in his con- 
ception, essentially a filial relation, in which traits like 
those of the Father are spiritually transmitted. Religious 
life is a personal fellowship with God and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. The children of God overcome evil, which, 
in his personal conception, is antichrist, because greater 
is he that is in them than he that is in the world. The 
Christian doctrine is cast into the personal mold. , 

Yet it is to be observed that this very apostle whose 
conception of sin is essentially that of evil filiation, 
defines it with unparalleled clearness in its purely legal 
aspect: “Sin is a transgression of the law.” And the 
introduction of this definition is suggestive, and confirms 
our position. John says: “ Whosoever committeth sin 
transgresseth also the law,” as if his conception of sin 
were practically constituted in his mind without the 
legal element, and only took on the idea of transgression 
as an addition or corollary. Not only his theology, but 
all his writing, exhibits this personal character. His 
apologetics, his exhortation, his history, abound in strong 
personal love and strong personal hatred. Nothing is 
looked on in the calm, speculative light: all is irradiated 
by personal allegiance or antipathy. 





This is only the briefest indication of John’s character. 
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Tt cannot take the room to justify itself, as it might, by 
more copious extracts from the apostle’s writings. Study 
along the lines indicated, however, will show with in- 
creased clearness how normally the central trait of ador- 
ing, contemplative ideality wrought itself out, under the 
quickening power of the Spirit, to give us just such a 
character, and just such utterances, as we find in Gospel, 
Epistle, and Apocalypse. God’s Spirit develops the man 
whom he finds, along the lines of that man’s personality. 
Given the poetic, hero-seeking, idealistic nature; put 
before it the Word manifest in the flesh; prolong the life 
into an extraordinary period of loving memory and medi- 
tation, and you have John, the beloved disciple. In early 
life he glows with zeal because he loves God rather than 
men, and has but imperfectly learned him in Christ. In 
later years he preaches most affectionately the gospel of 
love, because the same God whom he loves more than 
men has given commandment, All through his career, 
it is personal attachment, rather than cool-blooded and 
judicial calmness, which determines his conceptions and 
Janguage; and his high reward at the end is to see his 
Lord as he is, and to find himself personally conformed 
to his image. 
New London, Connecticut, 
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ARE YE READY? 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Willy brought his little Bible, 
With a grave and thoughtful look 
: In the eyes he lifted to me 
From the pages of the book. 
“ Tell me what this means, dear papa ;” 
And he read me, from God’s Word, 
What it says of being ready 
For the coming of the Lord. 


When I told him of the meaning 
In the words that he had read, 
He was silent for a moment, 
Then looked up at me, and said, 
Gravely, “ Are you ready, papa?” 
Ah! the child could little know 
How the simple question thrilled me 
As, in shame, I answered, “ No,” 


“If you can’t tell when he’s coming, 

I should think you’d want to be e 
Always ready,” said my Willy, 

Looking thoughtfully at me. 
“If he came to-night, and called you, 

You would havé to aay to Wim;“"* “~~ “"~ 
‘I’m not ready.’ Think, dear papa,’’- 

And his eyes with tears grew dim. 


Then I clasped the darling closer, 
Smitten with a sudden fear; 
For the words that he had spoken 
Seemed to bring life’s end so near. 
And my heart cried, “‘O my Master! 
There shall be no more delay; 
Make me ready for thy coming, 
Be that coming when it may.” 





A GENTLEMAN OF TEN. 
BY MRS, EMMA A. HEWITT. 


“ Herbert, Herbert !” ‘ 

Herbert Doane paused a half-minute to answer impa- 
tiently, “ Well?” 

“Did you hang up your school-bag?” 

“Oh, bother! I forgot it. Any way, a gentleman never 
puts his own things away himself.” 

“Go do it now, dear. A gentleman never expects his 
mother to do what he has left undone. A true gentle- 
man is more ready to help others than to expect others 
to help him.” 

“ Herbert!”’—as he was about to rush out again,—“ here 
are your books and mittens. Go put them on the shelf.” 

“Oh, dear! mother, I’m in such a hurry! Ned Sim- 
mons is out there waiting for me. Won’t you put them 
up for me?” 

“My son, I’m half inclined to say that you cannot 
go out at all, if it leads you to speak that way,” answered 
Mrs. Doane, in a voice that was firm to sternness, 

Herbert didn’t dare to say any more; but, oh, dear !— 
well, I shouldn’t like to put down just all he thought; 
but some of his thoughts were like this: ‘“ Dear me, what 
a fuss about nothing! Just books and mittens! Why 
¢ uldn’t she have left them there? It wouldn’t have 
been much trouble for her just to put them on the shelf. 


reading, any way; and she would only just have to take 
one little step to the shelf, and here I had to come all the 
way back from the door.” So, grumbling to himself, 
Herbert raced out again, answering his mother’s injunc- 
tion to “close the door” with a bang, and managed to 
catch up to the boys before they reached the commons 
for a good game of ball. 

In the game, Herbert’s ill-humor all passed away ; but 
all of a sudden something happened. What was it? 
Where was he? Was he going up in a balloon, or com- 
ing down? What made him feel so queer? He opened 
his eyes to see an anxious crowd of boys around. 

“Thank goodness, Herbert! I thought you were dead,” 
said Hal Brick; while Jason Richards stood by, pale, 
trembling, and silent, 

“ What's the matter with me, boys?” asked Herbert 
feebly. “TI feel awful funny.” 

“Well, you look as if you felt awful, but not a bit 
funny,” answered Hal Brick, whose spirits always came 
to the surface the moment any trial appeared to be about 
to pass away. 

“What is it, any way?” asked Herbert, sitting up. 

“Why, I threw the ball, Herbert, and it struck you 
right on the side of the head; and then you dropped 
down like a shot, and I thought—oh! I thought I had 
killed you.” And Jason Richards covered his tearful face 
with his trembling hands. 

“Not a bit of it,old boy! I’m very much alive,” said 
Herbert, with a cheerfulness he did not entirely feel, for 
his head still ached from the blow. “I’m all right;” 
and he attempted to rise. He fell back, however, with a 
face so white and full of pain that Jason Richards was 
in an agony of fear. 

“What is it, Herbert; what is it?” he asked, in trem- 
bling, eager tones, as he leaned over him. 

“Oh! my foot, my foot!” groaned Herbert. 

It was discovered that, in falling, Herbert had sprained 
one of his ankles. So the two of the boys considered the 
strongest, and of the best height, made a chair, and car- 
ried him “lady to London” to his home, as soon as he 
felt well enough to be moved. 

Of course, Mrs. Doane was all sympathy and motherly 
tenderness, and the afflicted boy was put to bed, and 
nursed and coddled to the best of a loving mother’s 
ability. 

As soon as Aunt Janet heard of the trouble,—dear, 
kind Aunt Janet, who was always ready to help any one, 
and who never seemed to have too much to do to “ take 
in one more,” like the street-car,—she “came over to 
stay with Lucy, and help her nurse the boy.” 

Now, Herbert loved Aunt Janet dearly; but he felt 
miserable, and (shall I confess it?) I think was a little 
cross-grained, or sélfish and fhétightless, ahy Way. 

“* Mother, I want a drink,” 

“Yes, my son.” . .. 

“Where did you get that water, mother? It tastes 
horrid,” he said fretfully. 

“Till get you some fresh, dear; I thought this was 
quite nice.” 

“Oh dear! how my head aches, mother! Won’t you 
read to me?” 

“Yes,” she answered pleasantly. “WhatshallI read?” 

“ Why, ‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ ” 

“ Where is it?” ' 

“Up in my room on the bureau.” 

“T could not find it, Herbert,” said Mrs. Doane, 
returning after a few moments. 

“Couldn’t you? Oh,dear! It must be there, Can’t 
you look again, mother?” 

“Yes, I can look again, but it is not there. Try and 
think where it is.” 

“Oh! I guess it is down in the parlor. 

Anxious to do anything to please her nervous, afflicted 
son, Mrs. Doane again left the nursery for the parlor. 

Now, Herbert did not mean to be selfish in all this, 
but he was. 

This time the search proved availing, and Mrs. Doane 
started to read. 

Meantime Aunt Janet sat quietly sewing, having taken 
up Mrs. Doane’s unworked buttonholes that she had 
been trying all morning to finish between Herbert’s 
demands on her time and her household duties. 

“Tt’s no use, mother,” exclaimed he, fretfully, after 
his mother had read a page or two. ‘“ My head aches so 
I can’t listen. Won’t you rub my head?” 

Mrs. Doane began the process; and, after she had 
gently rubbed his head for a half-hour, Aunt Janet 
thought it about time to interfere. 

“Here, Lucy, let me come there. You go and rest.” 
“No, I don’t want mother to go; I don’t like any one 
to rub me but her.” 





She wasn’t doing anything more than just sitting there 


The gratified and affectionate but exhausted mother 
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motioned Aunt Janet away, saying quietly ; “I think he'll 
be asleep before long,” and kept on with the process, 
Her prediction was verified ; in fifteen minutes more the 
boy was in a sound slumber, and the weary mother 
was released. 

Mrs. Doane was not ordinarily a spoiling mother ; but 
when her children were sick, she was apt to do a little 
too much for them, and not permit them to exercise the 
divine gift of patience sufficiently. 

“Now, Lucy,” said Aunt Janet peremptorily, turning 
her out of the nursery, “ go and lie down this minute.” 

“Tf he wakes you will call me, Janet?” 

“If he wakes I’ll take care of him,” answered Aunt 
Janet grimly. 

He did wake at the end of an hour, during which time 
Aunt Janet had done much sewing, and Mrs. Doane 
much sleeping. 

“ Where’s mother?” he asked, as soon as he opened 
his eyes, in a tone which showed he rather resented being 
left alone with Aunt Janet after his lordship had dis- 
tinctly stated that he preferred to have his mother wait 
upon him, 

“ She’s lying down.” 

“ Well, I want her.” 

“ You can’t have her,’ answered Aunt Janet coolly. 

“Moth—” began Herbert in a loud call, but Aunt 
Janet’s hand over his mouth prevented the next syllable 
being heard. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Herbert Doane? You're & 
selfish little (“ pig” she was going to say, but prudently 
changed it, not considering it a good example to set, 
though she was certainly very much tried) boy.” 

“T’m not selfish ; I’m sick.” 

Aunt Janet waited a moment, and then she saidin a 
different tone : 

“ Herbert, I’m very much disappointed in you. I had 
always thought you were a gentleman. But no gentle~ 
man would abuse his mother as you abuse yours;” and 
she waited for the effect of her words. 

“ Abuse my mother!” exclaimed Herbert, amazed and) 
startled out of himself. 

“Yes, ‘abuse your mother.’” 

“ How bg ” 

“ By making her wait on you the way you do.” 

“ But I can’t wait on myself.” 

“Well, no, perhaps not now; but when you can, does, 
she wait on you the most, or do you wait on her the most?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” 

“ And now that you are unable to do much of anything 
for yourself, do you make her as much trouble, or as little, 
as you can?” 

To this Herbert had no reply to make. The question 
answered itself. ' 

“Now, I’m not going to argue with you at all; but 
to-morrow morning I want you to takea papePand pencil 
as you lie here, and make a little stroke for every time 
you see mother do something new, especially the num- 
ber of times she is obliged to leave*the room to attend to 
things, the number of times she is obliged to get up from 
her chair after she has sat down to sew. It’s an ‘awful 
nuisance,’ no doubt you think, to have to shut the door 
after you, or wipe your feet whenever you come in; bunt 
who is going to shut it, or take up the mud from the hall 
after you’ve brought it in? It is ‘perfectly dreadful,’ . 
no doubt you think, to be obliged to put your books and! 
mittens away when—” 

“Why, Aunt Janet! were you—” 

“No, I wasn’t anywhere; but I know children, and I 
know you. Well, as I was saying, to put your books 
and mittens away when you’re in such a hurry. But if 
you don’t, who must? ” 

After a little more talk on the subject, Herbert was 
set to thinking in a way he had never thought before. 
The impression did not fade the next day, and when, on 
counting up the marks on Aunt Janet’s piece of paper, 
he discovered that mother had left her sewing-chair ten 
times during the first hour, and four times the second, 
to attend to something out of the room (and Aunt Jauvet 
asserted afterwards, in confidential conversation, that this 
was not an uncommon amount), he felt very much 
ashamed of the way in which he had unnecessarily added 
to her burdens. 

And he made up his mind, from the moment he dis- 
covered what mother really had to do, that it should not 
be necessary to call him back to hang up his satchel 
again, nor even to wipe his shoes or shut the door—an 
excellent resolution, of which his mother received the 
full benefit in the years that followed after. 

The boy that watches “what mother has to do,” and 
not only tries to do all he can to help her, but tries as 





well not to do things that annoy her, is a gentlemian,—no 
fear of that,—if he is only ten years old, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1886.] 






































1. October 3,—Jesus Betrayed John 18; 1-14 
2. October 10.—Jesus before Pilate, John 18 : 28-40 
8. October 17.—Jesus Delivered to be Crucified John 19 : 1-16 
4. October 2.—Jesus Crucified John 19 : 17-30 
6, October 31.—Jesus Risen.......... John 2 : 1-18 

















6. November 7.—Thomas Convinced............:cscccsesesserssereeeoees John 20 ; 19-81 
7. November 14.—Peter Restored... John 21 :419 
8, November 21,—Walking in the Light....,....-.c+00es+ 1 John 1 : 5-10; 2:14 
9. November 28.—John's Vision of Christ Rev. 1: 418 
10, December 5.—Worshiping God and the LAMD,.....ccsesseeeeee Rev. 6: 1-14 
11, December 12.—The Saints in Heaven 
12, December 19.~—The Great Invitation 
13. Review, 


LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1886. 
FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 











































































































: Lesson I, John 18 : 1-14. 
Monday, Dee, 20: { | Lesson 1 John 18: 28-40, 
y zesson I ohn 19 : 1-16, 
Tuesday, Dec, 21: ee ty. siehn 19 : 17-30, 
» sson V. John 20: 1-18. 
Wednesday, Dec, 22: Lesson vi. John 20 : 19-31, 
, . esson . John 21; 4-19. 
Thursday, Dec. 23: Lesson vill. nt John 1 : 5-10; 2: 1-6. 
. sson I v. 1: 4-18. 
Friday, Dee, 24: Lesson X. Rev. 5: 1-14, 
Saturday, Dec. 25 : j Lesson XI, Rev, 7 : 9-17. 
Lesson XII, Rev. 22 : 8-21. 


. Bunday, Dec, 26: 














TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 
‘  Gorpzn Text For THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that 
By fn ey story seen 1 1. 
i 1. JESUS BETRAYED. 
. “The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.—Mark 


M341. 
Il. JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
I find in him no fault at all.—John 18 : 38. 


" Ill, JESUS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED. 
, Then delivered he him therefore unto them to be crucified. — 


settiapandhaan IV. JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
"Tt is finished.—John 19 : 80. 
: V. JESUS RISEN. 
, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.— 


Y a techn VI. THOMAS CONVINCED. 
®"And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my 
God —John 20 : : 28, 
VII, PETER RESTORED, 
~ He saith unto him, Feed my lambs,—John 21 : 15. 
VIIL WALKING IN THE LIGHT, 
, If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 


‘ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus, Christ his Son 
-@eanseth us from all sin.—1 John 1: 77. 


Fr, VISION, OF. CRRA « 
. 1 am.be that li and was dead ; and, behold, I ama alive 
for evermore.—Rev. 1 : 18. 


‘ X. WORSHAPING GOD AND THE LAMB. 
» Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 


@itteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
om Rev, 5 : 13. 
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XI. THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple.— Rev, 7 ; 15. 
XI, THE GREAT INVITATION, 


"The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 
w~ Rev, 22; 21. 


TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Glorifying the Father. 
L IN HIS ENDURANCE OF SUFFERING. 
1, The Betrayal of Jesus. (Catchword, “ Betrayal.’’) 
1, The Scene. 
2. The Interview. 
8. The Capture. 
2. The Trial of Jesus. (Catchword, “ Trial.”) 
1, Jesus Accused. 
2. Jesus Examined. 
3. Jesus Rejected. 
8. The Condemnation of Jesus, (Catchword, “ Condemnation.”’) 
1. Subjected to Abuse. 
OUTLINE : { 





OUTLINE: | 
OUTLINE : { 


2. Sacrificed to Clamor, 
3. Sentenced to Death. 


4. The Crucifixion of Jesus. (Catchword, “ Crucifixion.”) 


1, The Crucifixion, 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Spectators. 


3. The Desth. 
‘Il. IN HIS HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


5. Jesus Rising from the Dead. (Catchword, “ Rising,’’) 


1. The Empty Tomb. 
2, The Attendant Angels. 
3. The Risen. Lord, 


6, The Resurrection Demonstrated, (Catchword, “Convincing.”) 


OUTLINE : 











Assurance for Thomas. 


‘} and brought it to his mouth. When Jesus therefore had re- 


(Catch word, “ Restoring.”) 
1, A Visit from the Lord. 

2. A Blessing for the Disciples 
3. A Restoration for the W Wanderer. 


8, Brabeet Spiritual Enlightenment. (Catchword, “ Enlighten- 
ng.’’) 


7. Restoring the E the Erring. 
OUTLINE: {3 


1. Spiritual Fellowship, 
2. Spiritual Cleansing. 
3. Spiritual Obedience. 


III. IN HIS PRE-EMINENOCE IN GLORY. 
9. The Lord in his Glory. (Catchword, “ Radiant,”) 


1. Dispensing Grace. 
OUTLINE: 


OUTLINE : { 


. Imparting Instruction, 
3, Possessing Glory. 


10, Heaven’s Tribute to the Lord, (Catchword, “ Worshiped.”’) 


Magnifying His Work. 
OUTLINE : {2 Celebrating His Worth. 


3. According Him Worship. 


11. The Lord’s Work at the Throne. (Catchword, “Enthroned.”) 


1. Associated with the Father. 
OUTLIRE : {2 Conquering for the Redeemed. 
8. Ministering to the Glorified. 


12. The Lord’s Last Words, (Catchword, “Supreme,’’) 
1. Words of Warning. 
OUTLINE : { 


2. Words of Instruction. 
8. Words of Invitation. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Supsrintendent : Now Judas also, which betrayed 
him, knew the place : for Jesus oft-times resorted thither with 
his disciples. Judas then, having received the band of soldiers, 
and officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, cometh 
thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. Jesus therefore, 
knowing all the things that were coming upon him, went forth, 
and saith unto them, Whom seek ye? They answered him, Jesus 
of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he (John 18: 2-5), 

Scholars ; The Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners (Mark 14: 41). 

Teachers : Woe unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is betrayed ! (Matt. 26 : 24.) 

All; Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins 
(Psa. 19 ; 13). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : They led Jesus therefore from 
Caiaphas into the palace : and it was early ; and they themselves 
entered not into the palace, that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the passover. Pilate therefore went out unto them, 
and saith, What accusation bring ye against thisman? They 
answered and said unto him, If this man were not an eyvil-doer, 
we should not have delivered him up unto thee (John 18; 28-30). 

Scholars; I find in him no fault at all (John 18 : 38). 

Teachers: Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an ex- 
ample, that ye should follow his steps : who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth (1 Pet. 2: 21, 22 

All : I will follow thee whithersoever thou poten (Matt. 8: 19). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : When Pilate therefore heard 
these words, he brought Jesus out, and sat down on the judg- 
ment-seat at a place called, The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gab- 
batha. Now it was the Preparation of the’ passover: it was 
about the sixth hour. And he saith unto the Jews, Behold, your 
King! - They thenefore cried.eut,Away swith him, away with 
chim, crucify him, Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
King? The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Pesar (John 19 ; 13-16), 

Scholara : Then delivered he him therefore unto them to be 
crucified (John 19 : 16.) 

Teachers: Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends (John 15 : 13). 

All; Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood; ... be the glory and the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen (Rev. 1: 5, 6). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: After this Jesus, knowing that 
all things are now finished, that the scripture might be accom- 
plished, saith, I thirst. There was set there a vessel full of 
vinegar : so they put a sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop, 


ceived the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up his spirit (John 19 : 28-30). 
Scholars: It is finished (John 19 : 30). 
Teachers: He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with him freely give us all 
things ? (Rom. 8 : 32.) 
All; Give me now wisdom and knowledge (2 Chron. 1: 10). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent : Simon Peter therefore also 
cometh, following him, and entered into the tomb; and he be- 
holdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin, that was ‘upon 
his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up in a 
place by itself. Then entered in therefore the other disciple 
also, which came first to the tomb, and he saw, and believed. 
For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again 
from the dead (John 20 : 6-9). 

Scholars: The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon (Luke 24 : 34). 

Teachers: Now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the 
firstfruits of them that are asleep (1 Cor, 15 : 20). 

All; Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent : And after eight days again his 
disciples were within, and Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, 
the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be 





1. Assurance for the Disciples, 
OUTLINE : 





$. Assurance for the World, 








and see my hands; and reach liither thy hand, and put it into 
my side: and be not faithless, but believing (John-20 : 26, 27), 
Scholars: And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord 
and my God (John 20 : 28). 

Teachers : Blessed are they that have not seen, and an nave 
believed (John 20 : 29). 

All ; Increase our faith (Luke 17 : 5), 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent ; Jesus saith unto them, Come 
and break your fast. And noneof the disciples durst inquire‘of 
him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord, Jesuscom- 
eth, and taketh the bread, and giveth them, and the fish like- 
wise, This is now the third time that Jesus was manifested to 
the disciples, after that he was risen from the dead. So when 
they had broken their fast, Jesus saith to Simon Peter,- Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 12-15), 
Scholars ; He saith unto him, Feed my lambs (John 21; 15). 

Teachers ; He is our God, and we are the people of his pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his hand (Psa. 95 : 7), 

Ali: I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant 
(Psa. 119 : 176), 


Lesson 8,—Superintendent;: And this is the message which 
we have heard from him, and announce unto you, that God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in the darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth (1 John 1: 5, 6). 
Scholars: If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus CAries 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1:7). 

Teachers; In him was life; and the life was the light us men 
(John 1: 4), 

All: O send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me 
(Psa. 43: 3). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : And having turned I saw seven 
golden candlesticks; and inthe midst of the candlesticks one 
like unto a son of man, clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about at the breasts with a golden girdle. And 
his head and his hair were white as white wool, white as snow; 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet like unto bur- 
nished brass, as if it had been refined in a furnace; and his 
voice as the voice of many waters, And he had in his right 
hand seven stars: and out of his mouth proceeded a sharp two- 
edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun shineth in 
his strength (Rev. 1: 12-16). 

Scholars: I am he that liveth, and was dead; an, behold, I 
am alive for evermore (Rev. 1: 18). 

Teachers: He is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them (Heb. 7 : 25). 

All; Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God (Psa. 3: 7). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And they sing a new’ song, 
saying, Worthy art thou to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with 
thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion, and madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and 
priests: and they reign upon the earth (Rev. 5: 9,10). . 

Scholars : Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth:upon the throne,and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever (Rey. 5: 13). 

Teachers: God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name (Phil. 2: 9). 

All; Worthy art thou, our Lord and our r God, to receive the 
glory and the honour and the power (Rev. 4: 11). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : Blessing, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be 
unto our God for ever andever. Amen. And one of the.elders 
answered, saying unto me, These which are arrayed in the 
white robes, who are they, and whence came they? And I say 
unto him, My Lord, thou knowest. And he said to me, These 
are they which come out of the great tribulation, and they 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood. of- “the 
Lamb (Rev. 7 : 12-14). 

Scholars : Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve him day and night in his temple (Rev. 7 : 15). 

Teachers: The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us irom all 
sin (1 John 1:7). 

All: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa. 51: 7.) 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : I Jesus have sent mine angel 
to testify unto you these things for the churches, I am the root 
and the offspring of David, the bright, the morning star.. Arid 
the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And he that heareth,.Jet 
him say, Come. And he that is athirst, let him come: he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 16, 17). 

Scholars : The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with ‘you all. 
Amen (Rey. 22: 21). 

Teachera: Our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom also we 
have had our access by faith into this grace wherein we stand 
(Rom. 5: 1, 2). 

All: Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto the throrie 
of grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find grace to 
help us in time of need (Heb. 4: 16). . 





RECAPITULATION. 


All the lessons of this quarter are from the writings of tlie 
apostle John, three of his five books being represented-in the 
selections. Seven of the lessons are from his Gospel, one ‘is 
from his first Epistle, and four are from the book of Revelation. 

The opening lesson of this quarter was immediately con- 





unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 


nected with the closing lesson of the preceding quarter. It 
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presents the betrayal of Jesus, and it is followed by his trial, 
condemnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and various subsequent 
appearances. Then follow one selection on walking in the 
light, and four on the scenes of the heavenly world. 

The Golden Text for the Quarter will readily prove a 
golden thread upon which to arrange the several lessons. 
Jesus prayed: “Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee.” To glorify his Father was the Lord’s chief aim, and 


he never fails of realizing his aims; therefore, the topic of 
the quarter : 


JESUS GLORIFYING THE FATHER. 


In the first four lessons Jesus appears glorifying his Father 


I. IN HIS ENDURANCE OF SUFFERING. 


Lesson 1—Under the topic “The Betrayal of Jesus.” (1) 
The Scene, that memorable night scene in the garden, is 
presented, John does not tell of the agony there, but at once 
proceeds with the betrayal ,giving (2) The Interview between 
the Lord and the arresting party, and with Peter concerning 
the smiting of Malehus. His interview with Judas personally 
is not given. (3) The Capture, the binding, and the leading 
away to Annas, conclude the lesson, in which the dignified 
and kindly endurance of suffering on the part of Jesus glorifies 
the Father whose will he so fully accepted in all this. 

Lesson 2.—Under the topic “ The Trial of Jesus,” there is 
set forth (1) Jesus Accused, not with specific charges, but with 
a vehemence and vagueness which could satisfy none but the 
totally unjust. (2) Jesus Examined by the Roman Governor 
presents a mere travesty of justice; while (3) Jesus Rejected, 
illustrates the base spirit of the accusers, who preferred that a 
vagabond and thief be released unto them, rather than the 
meek and lowly Jesus. In the endurance of all this, Jesus 
glorified his Father. 

Lesson 3.—“ The Condemnation of Jesus” presents various 
features. He was (1) Subjected to Abuse in the scourging, 
the crowning with thorns, the derisive robing, the mock salu- 
tiitions, and the smiting. He was (2) Sacrificed to Clamor, 
raised by the chief priests and officers, and assented to by the 
truckling governor. He was (3) Sentenced to Death, when 
Pilate, who shrank from assuming the responsibilities of his 
position, vielded to the clamorous appeals of the crowd. Jesus, 
by his peerless conduct under these aggravations, glorified 
the Father. 

Lesson 4.—“The Crucifixion of Jesus” displays (1) The 
Crucifixion itself, that scene of woe; (2) The Spectators, 
including the general crowd, the chief priests, the soldiers, 
and the little, loving company of devotees in which stood his 

‘beloved disciple and his mother. (3) The Death of the Lord 
is narrated also, in words few, but full of force. Nowhere did 
Jesus more conspicuously glorify his Father than in the*pain- 
ful events of this lesson. 

But passing beyond the scenes of suffering, Jesus appears 
glorifying his Father 

18:,O00TMS O13. 6100 0 104A Sesid cre < 
Il. IN HIS HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 

Lesson 5.—“ Jesus Rising from the Dead” is Jesus rising 
to assume his post as head over all to the Church. (1) The 
Empty Tomb is seen by Mary Magdalene, Peter, John, and 
doubtless by many others. (2) The Attendant Angels gladly 
tell the story of his resurrection, and cheer the sorrowing, 
doubting disciples; then (3) The Risen Lord displays himself, 
and demonstrates that he had really risen from the dead; by 
which the Father glorified him, and he glorified the Father. 

Lesson 6.—The topic, “The Resurrection Demonstrated,” 
suggests his work of convincing others, beyond the favored 
Mary, who saw him in the garden. Here is (1) Assurance 
for the Disciples who were assembled on that memorable 
Lord’s Day evening, when he appeared, and assured them that 
he was again alive. (2) Assurance for Thomas, who seemed 
unable to realize the grand truth that the Lord had risen, was 
also vouchsafed ; and (3) Assurance for the World, who should 
believe, even though they did not see as Thomas saw. By 
this demonstration of the defeat of death, Jesus glorified 
the Father. 

Lesson 7.—Having risen, Jesus proceeds, as Head of the 
Church, to the work of “Restoring the Erring.” There is 
(1) A Visit from the Lord to seven of the apostles, who had 
gone a-fishing on the lake of Galilee. (2) A Blessing for the 
Disciples was here bestowed, when, obedient to the unrecog- 
nized visitor upon the shore, they cast their nets upon the 
right side of the ship, and enclosed a vast multitude of fishes. 
Then, when Jesus had been recognized, and had fed his 
hungry and weary disciples, came (3) A Restoration for the 
Wanderer. Peter, who had so shamefully denied his Lord, 
was duly probed, duly pardoned, and duly reinstated in his 
apostolic office; in all of which the glory of Jesus shone re- 
splendent, and it was all to the honor of the Father. 

Lesson 8.—The next lesson, from John’s first Epistle, pre- 
sents the “Fruits of Spiritual Enlightenment.” These are 
(1) Spiritual Fellowship, with each other as Christians, and 
with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; (2) Spiritual 
Cleansing, the blood of Jesus, God’s Son, effecting that true 
cleansing so long and so frequently foretold and foreshadowed 
in the Old Testament, and so essential to the soul that has 
sinned; (3) Spiritual Obedience, which is inseparable from the 





fellowship and the cleansing which accompany spiritual fellow- 
ship. By thus blessing man, Jesus saves him, and at the 
same time glorifies the Father. 

Another view of the Lord remains. It is that wherein he 
glorifies the Father 


Ill. IN HIS PRE-EMINENCE IN GLORY. 


Lesson 9.—John’s first view is of “ The Lord in his Glory.” 
(1) Dispensing Grace, by loving us, washing us, and making 
us kings and priests unto God; (2) Imparting Instruction, 
concerning his own character, his coming, and the affairs of 
his churches; (3) Possessing Glory,—glory so sublime that 
gold, and whiteness, and flames, and many waters, and the 
sun shining in his strength, are among the figures needed to 
give some conception of its excellence. All this personal 
glory he consecrates to his Father’s glory. 

Lesson 10.—“ Heaven’s Tribute to the Lord” evidences 
heaven’s appreciation of his pre-eminence. This tribute 
has three forms: (1) Magnifying his Work, as one who opens 
the book, who looses the seals, who redeems and glorifies; 
(2) Celebrating his Worth, which makes him able to do his 
many wonderful works; (3) According him Worship, as they 
fall down in adoration before him. But all this excellence of 
Jesus is expended in the honoring of his Father. 

Lesson 11.—Next appears “The Lord’s Work at the 
Throne.” (1) Associated with the Father, in work and in 
honors; (2) Conquering for the Redeemed, and bringing them 
up out of great tribulation; and (3) Ministering to the Glori- 
fied, so that they hunger no more, thirst no more, are smitien 
no more, and weep no more; all of which is glorious to the 
Son, and glorious to the Father, who appointed him to such 
exalted service. 

Lesson 12.—The last words of the last chapter of the last 
book of the Bible, containing also the last words of Him who 
spake as never man spake. The last words also of the last 
quarter of the last year of the second seven years of inter- 
national uniformity of Bible lesson study. “The Lord’s 
Last Words” are (1) Words of Warning to evil-doers; (2) 
Words of Instruction, concerning the judgment, eternal 
destiny, and his own impending coming; (3) Words of Invi- 
tation, from all proper agencies, to all thirsting souls, calling 
them to the waters of life eternal. All these words bless 
men and glorify God. 

This review follows the scheme of pre-view set forth at the 
opening of the quarter. By the employment of the several 
catchwords, the lessons may easily be recalled, and may be 
firmly fixed. 





JOHN’S LAST WARNING. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the most suggestive of all the artistic designs for 
memorials in churches and in cemeteries just now is the figure 
of a winged hourglass standing upon a sealed book. The 
imagination would read it thus, in ME a eSaitory way: “Time 
flies, and the record is closed.” 

For the larger part ‘of ‘the year the classes have’been study- 
ing a series of lessons from the writings of one man,—the 
beloved disciple, John. We began with “the chapter of 
the Findings,” we have just ended with “the chapter of the 
Comings.” And between these two limits most of us would 
admit we have found an amount of doctrine and incident, 
of spiritual counsel and practical direction, almost unparalleled 
even in the Bible. Do we care now to know what John’s 
closing words were? “For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book: and if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out of 
the holy city, and from the things which are written in 
this book.” 

I. Let us, in the outset, inquire what is the exact meaning 
of a warning so serious as this. How far does its admonition 
reach ? 

1. It must mean, for one thing, to assert that nothing more 
than what has been said needs to be said, or is going to be 
said. We reiterate the old challenge of Isaiah in the name 
of God himself to a race of sinners: “ What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” 
There is no word now that can be added. Men must be satis- 
fied with the Bible as it stands. One of the martyrs asked 
of an impudent chaplain, whom the infamous Bonner sent to 
taunt and confound him even at the stake, “ Is not God’s book 
sufficient for my salvation?” And the man, claiming that 
what the Church decreed was of equal authority, replied: 
“ Yes, it is sufficient for our salvation, but not for a common 
man’s instruction.” The dying believer instantly retorted, 
with a keen sense of the value of things: “ Well, then, God 
send me the sufficient salvation, and you may keep your in- 
struction for yourselves |” 

2. Then, next, the apostle must mean to declare that nothing 
less than what has been said in the Bible needs to be said, or 
is permitted to be said. As long ago as when Moses first 
spoke, he told Israel so (Deut. 4: 2). How is it possible that 
men should imagine that God’s compositions had now and 





then such an excess as to demand omissions and expurgations 
to make them authoritative and intelligible? Are we to look 
upon the Bible as only a fine intellectual performance, the 
result of great gifts in certain old writers, or some sudden en- 
thusiasm of inspiration? The keen sarcasm of Rufus Choate 
comes to our aid most appropriately here: “ Nonsense,” said 
he; “you might as well drop the Greek alphabet on the 
ground, and then expect to pick up the Iliad!” 

3. And then, in the third place, the apostle must mean to 
insist that nothing different from what has been said in God’s 
book needs now to be said, or will ever hereafter be said. 
That was settled long ago (Prov. 30: 5,6). We have read 
the story of a brilliant authoress, the companion of Henry 
Martyn under the broiling sun of India. Her last literary 
task was entitled, “The Types of Holy Scripture.” While 
composing this volume, she said to a near friend: “ When I 
am sad, I find such lovely thoughts concealed under the figures 
of natural things, that I am ready to weep for very joy; they 
are like violets hidden under dark leaves, or precious stones 
buried in the rocks.” Noone would ever want the Word of God 
different from what it is, if only he would learn what it is now. 

II. Thus having considered the meaning of this warning, 
we shall now, in the second place, be ready intelligently to 
consider the logic which lies behind it. Joha must have had 
reasons for his caution. 

1. Of course, our earliest argument against any alteration 
of an established volume, like this before us, would be drawn 
from all those careful processes of investigation by which the 
canon of Scripture has been settled. Years of scholarly 
study have been devoted to the order and arrangement, the 
authorship and the integrity, of these parts that make up the 
Book as a whole. The fiercest attacks of violent men have 
forced the most indefatigable scrutiny concerning each verse 
and word (Psalm 12 : 6, 7). 

2. Put with this another argument: that the Bible needs 
no addition, and will allow of no loss, is evident from the suf- 
ficiency of its contents. The easiest way to illustrate and te 
prove this point would be to rehearse the history of the past 
thirty-nine weeks, during which we have been going over 
what John has said. The amount of new doctrine and in- 
formation, of encouragement and counsel, contained in the 
entire writings of this one man, would show what must be 
the sum of all those books in the Old Testament and the New, 
if they were analyzed and compacted for the spiritual help 
and profit of any given soul. 

3. Then, in the third place, we can argue from what the 
Bible is doing. It is because of its sufficiency for any expe 
rience of supreme human need that the Word of God always 
displays its power upon friends and foes alike; it asks nothing 
except a fair look at it out of seeing eyes. It is known as a his 
toric fact, that Adolph Monod, when at Lyons preaching from 
this text, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should aot 
perish, but have everlasting life,” announced that, on the 
next Sunday, he'should Show how a soul might be saved 
through faith in Christ as the God-man, The authorities 
interposed, and threatened arrest. © He persevéred, and they 
hurried hift before the cburt. The preféct demanded proofs 
of the misdemeanor; and so Monod brought him his two ser- 
mons, the one he had just preached, dad the other he designed 
for the coming Lord’s Day. The officer was a Papist, by 
name Count de Gasparin. He hated sermons, especially evan- 
gelical sermons; but these he was compelled to examine. Im 
his vexation his wife offered to read them alond to him; at 
every page they both grew interested more and more, Both 
became Protestants, and truly converted Christians, and lived, 
and finally died happy, as genuine believers, And their fam- 
ily after them was blessed, and continued a blessing in that 
kingdom. Count Agenor de Gasparin was long the actual 
head and soul of the evangelical church party in France, 
Now the force of this illustration turns upon the fact, that it 
was not the eloquence of Adolph Monod, but the simple self- 
sufficiency of God’s Word, which found its way to the hearts 
of those intelligent persons. It is ever so; the Word of God 
is quick and powerful as a two-edged sword (Heb. 4: 12). 

4. Thus we reach a final step in this argument; we know 
that the Bible needs no addition and will permit no loss, 
because of the absurd folly of all attempts to add to it, to take 


from it, or to alter it in any degree by substituting for it some 


perversion or human subterfuge. Mirabeau sighed, in his 
last moments, “ Let me die to the sound of delicious music!” 
Madame de Stael had the fisherman’s funeral, in the novel of 
Walter Scott, The Antiquary, read to her on her death- 
bed. In the history of the Church there have been a score of 
books, each clamoring for a place in the canon as having been 
inspired; but they never needed an argument to prove they 
were only human follies. They showed their wéakness the 
moment they offered themselves to one’s real want. 

We might rest the case just here, if we would. Men need 
all the Bible, and the Bible is all that men need; and Satan’s 
spite can never avail to destroy it, for the human heart opens 
to give it shelter. It is likely that many of us have seen the 
description—if, indeed, we have not seen the reality—of that 
ancient frontispiece in Wycliffe’s early version of the, English 
Bible. A fire is shown spreading rapidly; this symbolizes 
Christianity. Every wicked agency desires to put the flames 
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out. The Devil is there; the pope is there, with a few car- 
dinals near him; the false prophet is close by. All are trying 





than even Eden or Gethsemane ; for while both of these speak 
of sin and death, this speaks of life and immortality, Finally, 


to extinguish those dangerous billows of heat and light flow- | we come to 


ing over the world. They have no hope whatever until some 
one suggests that in union is strength; if they all group them- 


selves closely, perhaps with some desperate impulse of air at | 


The Garden of Puradise.—Revelation speaks of this. It is 
Eden, but improved. All that was beautiful in Eden is there, 
and more. All that was found, in the earthly Paradise, of 


once, with one tremendous blast of wind, they may blow out | holiness and of communion with God is there, and more. Sin 


a fire which they cannot stop. And the quaint old artist has 
pictured a curious company just at the task; their cheeks are 
swollen, their lips puffed out, their bodies bended forward, 
their hands upon their knees. They are trying to blow out 
the Bible! And just then comes a voice in the heavens over- 
head: “Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord.” 

It seems so silly that it is more apt to make us laugh; but 
this warning is the soberest in the revelation of God. The 
Almighty chooses to defend his own Word. Any man who 
attacks the Bible does it actually at the peril of his soul. If 
he adds, God will add plagues upon him; if he takes away, 
God will take his name out of the Book of Life, 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


From Genesis to Revelation isa long journey. It has taken 
us seven years to travel. Yet who is sorry that our course 
has led us through nearly every book of the Bible? Imper- 
fections there have been in the work of the Lesson Commit- 
tee. Sometimes all have felt that it wasa great misfortune to 
spend so little time on a single book of the Bible, and that the 

“hop, skip, and jump” method was exasperating. And yet, 
" {n'spite of every drawback, we believe that the majority feel 
that no better way of studying the Bible has yet been offered 

to our Sunday-schools, 

' And now, at the end of our second seven years’ course, how 
shall we spend the half-hour with our class? As a sugges- 
tion, we would offer the following: Give about half of your 
time for review to a rapid recalling of the more significant 
facts of the last quarter's lessons. Having done this, tell your 
scholars that the rest of the time shall be given to talking 
about 
FOUR WONDERFUL GARDENS 

of which Scripture speaks, in close connection with which lie 
the main facts of interest to mankind. Seven years ago we 
began in 

The Garden of Eden—Two things had their beginning in 
that garden, man and sin. Eden speaks to us of the creation 
of man in the image of God, pure and holy. For him that 
ae was prepared, and there he might have remained had 

e obeyed God’s commands. There he held free communion 
with his heavenly Father, and the glory of his future on earth, 
had he remained loyal to God, none can well depict. But 
Eden also speaks to us of sin. Unbelief came in, and with it 
disobedience ; and following that came spiritual death. Were 
this all of which Eden reminds us, it would be a dark story 
without any single ray of light. But Eden speaks also of 
God’s mercy ; for in Eden there came the first promise that 
foreshadoweg redemption. Before they were cast out, God 
gave them that promise in which they and we discern, dimly 
it may be, but none the less truly, a coming Deliverer. Thus 
Eden speaks of three things to us,—man, man’s fall, God’s 
promise. 

All the ground between the first and second garden is filled 
with the manifold story of man’s sins and God’s favor. The 
plan of God’s salvation grows clearer, and yet more clear, as 
the centuries roll by. From the darkness of the Fall and the 
midnight of the Flood the light slowly breaks until we reach 

The Garden of Gethsemane.—Had there been no expulsion 
from Eden, Christ would never have been forced into Geth- 
semane, The one made the other necessary, unless man was to 
be hopelessly lost. In Gethsemane we see a partial fulfill- 
ment of the Eden prophecy. It may stand as the symbol of 
atonement; for the agony of the cross began there, In Eden 
we saw man’s downward plunge; in Gethsemane, we see the 
downward plunge of the divine Saviour, in his effort to save 
his lost creatures. It was to recover the ground lost in Eden 
that the Master endured all that Gethsemane speaks to us of. 
Sorrow, pain, anguish of soul, the cross,—all this may be 
included in this one word. Not until we can understand all 
the sacrifice of Christ in its fullness, can we rightly estimate 
the sufferings of which that garden remindsus. Then there is 

Tie Garden of Joseph.—Until that glad moment on Easter 
morning when the angel descended, Joseph’s garden spoke 
only of defeat and death. The friends of Christ could get no 
comfort in that garden, but his enemies thought with joy of 
that tomb. But with the coming of the angel all this was 
changed. And from that moment until this day that garden 
speaks to us of triumph and glad victory. No such victory 
over the grave had ever been gained before. Christ is the 
first-fruits of those that slept. From Gethsemane he went 
forth to death, but from Joseph’s garden he came forth to 
everlasting life. “The conflict at that tomb settled the ques- 
tion for all graveyards for all time;” for Christ rose not for 
himself, but for his people. As in Adam all died, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. Resurrection there, means resurrec- 
tion everywhere. His resurrection means my resurrection, 
and that without fail. Wonderful garden! More astonishing 


did indeed abound after Eden, but grace has much more 
abounded. Joseph’s garden may speak to us of the Saviour’s 
victory, but Paradise speaks to us of the fruits of this victory 
enjoyed by the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord. The 


| groaning and travailing of creation there ceases, and the re- 


demption of body and soul are complete. There God’s plans 
of love and mercy are fulfilled, and thus we see man as perfect 
as God meant he should be, forever engaged in his service. 

What asweep from Eden to Paradise! Yuman failure, 
divine favor; human need, divine help; Paradise lost, Para- 
dise regained,—this is the whole purport of the Bible. Its 
history, prophecy, poetry, epistle, are all only links in the 
golden chain by which God attaches humanity to himself. 
And can it be, when scholars have studied in detail this 
“wonderful story,” that they still treat it with indifference! 
To angels, it must seem the miracle of miracles that this 
should ever be. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Nearly all the lessons of the last quarter might be recalled, 
each one by a single word. But on the last Sunday of the 
year, the day after Christmas, and the close of nine months’ 
study upon the life of Christ, it will be well to question, and 
find whether the children have correct and connected ideas 
of the facts we have studied. Those who prefer to use only 
the quarterly review, can omit all except the questions relat- 
ing to the last three months’ lessons. No doubt, in some of 
the exercises of the holiday season, at some extra meeting or 
oceasion, there will be a time for the recitation of golden 
texts for the quarter and for the year; but that will not inter- 
fere with asking such review questions as may be answered 
by a golden text. What day was yesterday? Why were you 
so happy and glad? Why did you have so many presents all 
on one day? Why does everybody in Christian lands keep 
Christmas Day? Some fashionable young ladies once went to 
see a returned missionary, and said : “ We are getting up some 
Christmas tableaux for a church social; we want something 
new and striking. Will you show us how the heathen keep 
Christmas Day, and help us to get up our dresses and scenery?” 
Don’t you think the missionary might have answered, “If you 
will send the heathen the knowledge of Christ, then I will 
show you how they keep Christmas Day?” The best answer 
why the day is kept, was the word of an angel to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, and we will take the message for our 
review golden text: “I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.’ Who was to be born that 
day? Where? 

Jesus wa *Born.—What is that golden text about the Word ? 
Was that the bevinning of Jesas Nf? Where did John say 
he was in the beginning? What are some other names of 
Jesus? Meaning of “Jesus”? of “Christ”? How long did 
Fesus live in this world? Where did he grow up? 

Jess Lived on Earth—W ho were some of his friends? How 
many did he choose to be with him in his work? What do 
we call his twelve followers? Name some places where he 
went. Did he walk about, talk, eat, sleep? Was he ever 
weary? When? Did he ever weep? Where? 

Jesus Tuwught.—He was often called Master, Teacher. Who 
came by night, and said, “ We know thou art a teacher come 
from God” ? What did Jesus tell Nicodemus of God’s love to 
the world? What about believing in the Son? What did 
he talk about to the woman at the well? Who asked Jesus to 
teach them, and he stayed two days with them, and then they 
said, ‘ We have heard him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world”? How many 
Christmas Days can you remember? Do you know Jesus as 
the Saviour, as those Samaritans did after two days’ teaching? 
How did Jesus teach humility? What did he say about love? 
What did he teach as he talked of the shepherd, the sheep, 
and lambs? He taught by words and by works. What mira- 
cles showed forth his glory? Which of them showed mercy to 
the sick? to the sorrowing? to the suffering? After he fed 
the hungry multitude, how did he teach about hungry souls? 
What did he call himself that day? How did Jesus show 





compassion ? What did he teach about the soul as he opened 
blind eyes? What about eternal life, when he raised Lazarus 
from the dead? How did Jesus teach by example? Did he 
show love and obedience to his Father? Did he pray? 
Jesus Suffered—Did everybody love Jesus? Why not? 
Did any hate him? Who? Had any of his enemies ever 
seemed to be friends? He was betrayed. By whom? Did 
Jesus’ sufferings begin before that night when he was betrayed? 
Did he know, before he came to earth, all that he was going 
to suffer? Does it grieve him now for his children to turn 


away from him as it did when, on earth, some “ went back, and 
walked no more with him”? Isheevernowdenied? Forwhat 
was he in an agony in the garden? He was judged. What 














could énémies charge against him? How was he treated in 
the judgment hall? Who was the judge? Did he find Jesus 
guilty? What did he say of him to the priests? He was 
delivered. Faultless, and yet delivered up to the hate of 
wicked men. Tow did they mock him? What were they 
willing to take upon themselves and their children? What 
was their ery? Crucified; who with him? What were 
some of the words from the cross? Who stood by? What 
were the last words of Jesus? 

Jesus Died.—Who rejoiced at his death? Who mourned? 
Where and how was he buried? On what day? Who 
guarded the tomb? 

Jesus Arose-—Who came to the tomb in the early morning? 
What did they see? Who spoke to Mary in the garden? 
Did Jesus appear to others that day? To whom? Where 
were the disciples in the evening of the first day of the 
week? What did Jesus say to them? Who was absent? 
When Jesus came again, what did he say to Thomas? What 
did Thomas call him? What do you mean by “convinced” ? 
Where did Jesus lave a last meal with his disciples after he 
arose from the dead? Of whom did he three times ask, 
“TLovest thou me”? What did Peter answer? How did 
Jesus three times charge him to work for him? It was his 
last charge to Peter, and, through him, to all his followers, to 
serve him by helping to teach and guide others to love and 
follow him. Soon after, Jesus went back to heaven. 

Jesus Lives Forevermore—Where was John one Sabbath 
day when he was very old? What strange sight did he see? 
Who said to him, “Fear not”? What words which he 
said have we in a golden text? (Rev.1: 18.) What was 
Johu told to write in a book? What was the new song 
John heard? Who sang this song? How many joined in 
it? What were some of the words? Whom were they all 
praising? They worshiped God and the Lamb. Has the 
song ceased? Will it ever be over? We may live forever 
with him. Whom did John see in heaven? What did they 
wear? How came their robes so white? Was it because 
they had been kind and good on earth that they were allowed to 
go to heaven? Ah,no! they had repented of sin, had trusted 
in Jesus’ love and power to save. What is that “therefore” 
in a golden text? Is there any sorrow or want in heaven? 
Who will be outside of heaven? Would Sabbath-breakers 
and gospel-haters be happy with the holy Son of God and his 
angels? What is the last invitation of the Bible? How 
many calls to “come” do you remember? Is not another 
happy Christmas Day another call to give your heart and 
life to Christ ? 

If the divisions of the lesson, the main headings, have. been 
put on the blackboard as you proceeded, they may be erased, 
and, by a few brief questions, recalled and reviewed. The 
events of Christ’s life should be so familiar that, in our future 
Old Testament study, they may be often used. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Gop’s Best Girt TO MAN, 


‘God so loved the world that he gave what gift? What 
lessons of the quarter show the cost of this gift, in the suffer- 
ings of Jesus? What did it cost Jesus to be in Gethsemane? 
to have a disciple turn traitor? to be arrested? to be rejected 
by his own nation? to have a disciple deny him? to be denied 
justice by Pilate? to be less esteemed than Barabbas? to be 
insulted and ridiculed? to die the death on the cross? to be- 
come perfect through suffering ? 

What lessons of the quarter show the helpfulness of this 
gift, in Jesus’ guiding his church? How did Jesus help our 
faith by rising from the dead? How did Jesus help Mary’s 
faith by a word? help the disciples to be glad? help Thomas 
to doubt no more? help Peter to love him? help men to know 
God? help men by his example? help men by his propitiation ? 

What lessons of the quarter show the glory of this gift, in 
the exaltation of Christ in heaven? 

What glorious vision did John see in Patmos? 

What glorious names has Jesus? 

What glorious personages are about the throne? 

What new song in glory is sung to Christ ? 

What glorious number of angels are around the throne? 

What glorious mnltitude from all nations stands before 
the Lamb? 

What glorious privileges belong to the saints? 

What glorious invitation to come is given? 

With what glorious words does the Bible close? 

What 'elements of a perfect gift are found in God’s best 
gift of his Son to man? 





NEW-VIEW HINTS. 


Looking back upon any series of lessons, they can be viewed 
in perspective, as a single lesson. All Bible truths have a 
relation to each other; and when that relation is clearly 
recognized, in the several truths of any number of lessons, 
these lessons can be brought together so as to form a sym- 
metrical whole. This view of a series of lessons, in their 
review, is a new-view. 


The twelve lessons of the past quarter each and all present 
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the ever-changing and the never-changing aspects of the 
character and wotk of Jesus. They show: 
In Suffering, I-IV. 
Jesus In Triumph, V.-VIII. 
In Glory, LX.-XII. 
Our Pattern, I-IV. 
Jesus Our Saviour, V.-VIITI. 
Our Rejoicing, 1X.-XIT. 
These lessons show also what we have in Jesus: 
We have his sympathy, I-IV. 
We share his triumph, V.-VIIL. 
We rejoice in his glory, LX.-XH. 





A LOOK AHEAD. 


—_—»——— 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LESSONS FOR 1887. 


Wide-awake and earnest American students and teachers 
of the Bible are desirous of having all needed helps to an 
understanding of the portion of the Bible text which is just 
before them in their lesson course. And now that the lessons 
for 1887 start once more with the Bible at its beginning, there 
will naturally be an added interest in any list or description 
of the more important available aids to the study of the 
Pentateuch. 

It would be very easy to name five hundred volumes, every 
one of which has its special value in this line of research ; 
and five thousand dollars could be well expended in the pur- 
Chase of helpful books. But it is hardly to be supposed that 
readers of The Sunday School Times generally are just now 
disposed to make such an addition as this to their libraries ; 
hence any list that is given in these columns will, at the best, 
be only a suggestion of. a few of the more available volumes, 
in one department or another of Pentateuchal study. 





COMMENTARIES, 


Among the many modern commentaries, the Schaff-Lange 
stands prominent, because of its fullness. It is a commentary 
to choose material from, rather than to use just as it is. It is 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Three 
volumes, at $3.00 each, cover the Pentateuch. 

The Speaker’s Commentary is more compact and available. 
Canon Cook, its editor, has his own notion of the Pharaoh of 
. the exodus, which is not in accord with the view of Egyptolo- 
. gists generally; and there are other points where the com- 

‘mentary must be taken with allowance. Yet, as a whole, it 
is valuable. A single volume at $3.00 covers the Pentgteuch. 
This, likewise, is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. An 
abridgement of it is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
¥ork, at $2.75. 

Bishop Ellicott’s Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers is fresher than either of the above-named. Its first 
volume covers Genesis, by Dean R. Payne Smith; Exodus, 
by Canon Rawlinson ; Leviticus, by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg; and 
Numbers, by C. J. Elliott. It is publishéd, in this country, 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, at $6.00 per volume. 

The commentaries of Keil, of Delitzsch, of Bush, of Murphy, 
of Wheedon, are worthy of note, each in its own way. And 
there are others innumerable. 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHTS, 


Questions of the correspondence or the conflict of science 
and revelation multiply and change continually, It is not 
easy to keep up with the latest phases of these, even so far as 
to indicate the volumes which present them. 

Guyot’s Creation; or, Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of 
Modern Science (New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50), 
is the work of a Christian scientist, who sees no conflict in the 
works and the word of God. This work is given added value 
through an extended review of it by Professor Dana; repub- 
lished from the Bibliotheca Sacra, by E. J. Goodrich, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, at thirty cents a copy. Dawson’s Origin of the 
World (New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00), and Daw- 
gon’s Nature and the Bible (New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. $1.25), are from a like standpvint, and from another 
eminent scholar. Studies in the Creative Week, by the 
Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25), treats incidentally of the scientific questions 
involved in the record of Genesis, while it reverently and 
eloquently brings into prominence the deeper and truer 
teachings of the sacred text. Bruiiton’s The Bible and Science 
(New York: Macmillan and Company. $2.00) treats specifi- 
cally of the relation of the theory of evolution to the truths of 
revelation. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
(New York: James Pott & Co. $1.50) furnishes a series of 
striking analogies between natural and spiritual laws and 
their teachings. , 


CURRENT CRITICAL THEORIES, 

The centre of interest in present Pentateuchal discussion is, 
however, not so much scientific as literary. Those who wish 
to familiarize themselves at first hand with the claims made 
by the radical Continental critics, may consult the English 





translations of Kuenen’s Historico-Critico Inquiry into the 
Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch (Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua), (New York: Macmillan and Company. $4.00), 
and of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena to the History of Israel 
(New York :*Scribner and Welford.). A popular .statement 
of the radical theory by its best known Scotch advocate will 
be found in Professor W. Robertson Smith’s The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75). On the conservative side, and in reply to the radi- 
cals, the student may consult Stebbins’s Study of the Penta- 
teuch (Boston: George H. Ellis. $1.25), which partially 
replies to Kuenen, and is partially an independent study of 
the Pentateuch from the standpoint of a conservative Uni- 
tarian; Green’s Moses and the Prophets (New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. $1.00), which is an able reply to Pro- 
fessor Smith ; the English translation (feeble, but not faithful) 
of Kénig's Hauptprobleme—The Religious History of Israel— 
(New York: Scribner and Welford. $1.50), which is an effec- 
tive reply, on critical principles, to the evolutionary critics ; 
Vos’s Mosaic Origin of Pentateuchal Codes (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50), which is an excellent general 
introduction to the study of the Pentateuch; Bissell’s The Pen- 
tateuch: Its origin and structure (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00), which is more detailed than Vos’s book, yet 
less temperate in tone; and Curtiss’s Levitical Priests (New 
York: Scribner and Welford. $2.00), a work which, though 
not bearing specifically upon the lessons of the six months, is 
of too great importance in the criticism of the Pentateuch, to 
be passed over by the student of Pentateuchal problems. A 
compact and independent treatment of the subject is given in 
Bartlett’s Sources of History in the Pentateuch (New York: 
Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. $1.00). 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS. 


Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 3 volumes, $2.00 each) is unequaled 
in its vivid and picturesque delineations of Oriental life and 
character. William Smith’s Student’s Old Testament His- 
tory (New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.25), and Philip 
Smith’s Student’s Ancient History of the East (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $1.25), are excellent condensed chrono- 
logical histories. The latter may be supplemented by Lenor- 
mant and Chevallier’s Ancient History of the East (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 2 volumes, $5.50 the set). 
Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History (Philadelphia: H. B. Gar- 
ner. $3.00) will be found useful in tracing what may be 
called the moral purpose of Israel’s history. 

Geikie’s Hours with the Bible (New York: James Pott 
& Co. $1.50 a volume) is a systematic Bible history, with 
free illustrations from the resultsof modern research. Itis an 
adinirable work of its kind. The first two volumes cover the 
Pentateuchal record. Edersheim’s Bible History (New York: 
E. and J. B. Young & Co. 75 cents a volume) has less of 
attractive illustrativeness; but it is a scholarly and reverent 
treatment of the Bible history in its continuity. Its first two 
volumes cover the ground of the Old Testament lessons 
for 1887. ; 

ILLUSTRATIVE LIGHTS. 


The subject-matter of the Pentateuch is capable of illustra- 
tion from many sources. Prominent in this line is the history 
of the early peoples of the Bible story, and the vestiges of 
their early literature. 

Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00) is suggestive; but it must be used 
with caution, as Smith’s translations of the so-called Genesis 
legends have not been sustained at all points by later scholar- 
ship. Lenormant’s Beginnings of History (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50) focuses the light of Oriental 
traditions upon the period between the creation and the deluge. 

The best small history of Egypt is Berkeley’s The Pharaohs 
and their People (New York: Scribner and Welford. $2.00). 
A good larger compend of both the history and the antiquities 
of Egypt, for English readers, is Rawlinson’s History of An- 
cient Egypt (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $6.00). The 
standard history of Egypt is Brugsch’s Egypt Under the 
Pharaohs (New York: Scribner and Welford. $12.00). 

Tomkins’s Studies on the Times of Abraham, as published 
by the Bagsters (New York: John Wiley & Sons. $5.00) is 
an admirable independent study of the life and times of Abra- 
ham in the light of modern research. Its pictorial illustra- 
tions add to its value. Sayce’s The Ancient Empires of the 
East (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50) gives a 
popular outline sketch of the peoples of Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Phenicia, and other Bible lands, in the light of 
modern discovery. Fradenburg’s Witnesses from the Dust 
(Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. $1.00) culls judiciously 
from the writings of the best Oriental discoverers, those facts, 
descriptions, and translations which seem to bear on the early 
Bible narrative. A valuable series of hand-books, called 
By-paths of Bible Knowledge, is published by the London 
Religious Tract Society (New York: E. and J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.25 per volume). 

J. Comper Gray’s The Biblical Museum (New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25 per volume) gives suggestive 
notes, and homiietic illustrations and applyings, on the Bible 
text, such as are likely to be helpful to the average teacher. 





Its first two volumes cover the Pentateuch. The Notes of 
“G,. M.” (McIntosh), on Genesis, and on Exodus, point out 
the deeper spiritual truths indicated in the Bible narrative. 
These books, although published in London, can be obtained 
of F, H. Revell, of Chicago, and of almost any prominent 
publishing house. 

The standard books of Oriental illustrations need only to 
be suggested. Among these are Burder and Harmer, and 
Paxton, and Roberts, and Thomson, and Van Lennep, and 
Hackett. A very good compilation from the earlier of these 
writers was made by Bush, fully fifty years ago. It is still of 
service to those who have it at hand. A recent volume of 
The Clerical Library is Anecdotes Ilustrative of Old Testa- 
ment Texts (New York: A, C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50). 
The illustrations in this, as in Bush’s volume, are arranged 
under the Bible texts in their order. 


NOMILETICAL LIGHTS, 


From Trapp and Matthew Henry onward, there are stimu- 
lating and instructive writers on the Pentateuchal teachings, 
whose words are as fresh and potent to-day as when they were 
first given out. 

Kingsley’s Gospel of the Pentateuch (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. $1.50 ) shows the gleam of New Testa- 
ment truths in the beginnings of the Old. Robertson’s Notes 
on Genesis (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75), is full 
of suggestiveness, as is everything of that writer’s work. 
Maurice’s Patriarchs and Lawgivers (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50) is as rich and as helpful in its vivifying 
characterizations of the early Old Testament personages as 
Stanley’s Jewish Church is in its graphic delineation of their 
history. 

Gibson’s The Ages Before Moses (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.25) is an excellent little work of its kind. 
Parker's The People’s Bible (New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $1.50 a volume) is perhaps the fullest and brightest of 
recent homiletical writings on this portion of Scripture. Each 
volume is complete in itself. The first volume covers Genesis, 
Three more volumes complete the Pentateuch. 

Books which treat of the exodus and wanderings of the 
Israelites will be spoken of later on in the course of the lesson 
series. Their number and scope forbid their inclusion in this 
list. It is impossible now to do more than suggest a few books 
out of the many which press for a choice. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_——— 


CHRIST AND MODERN THOUGHT* 


Canon Westcott has long been known as a scholar of 
broad culture and of broad sympathies in theology. His 
critical work has been distinguished by a painstaking 
accuracy altogether Tetitowic, WW éstiiiiate of literary and 
theological problems has been characterized by that cau- 
tious comimon sense which is the special trait of the 
Anglo-Saxon, while to this has been joined the somewhat 
un-English power of holding the mind in a state of judi- 
cial suspense toward those questions which from the 
nature of the case are yet unsolvable. In Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the Greek New Testament, the scholarly 
public has evidence of Canon Westcott’s patient research 
and mastery of details, in the Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels and the General Survey of the History of 
the Canon it has evidence of the breadth of view with 
which he contemplates the problems of Christian litera- 
ture; and in such series of sermons and lectures as The 
Christian Life and The Revelation of the Father it may 
discover, if it will, the rare combination of logical clear- 
ness, exegetical accuracy, and depth of spiritual vision 
which distinguish the popular writings of the eminent 
Canon of Westminster. 

Christus Consummator, the most recent of Canon 
Westcott’s popular books, partakes of the nature of a 
surprise, yet not of a disappointing one. In several 
respects it is the most un-Anglo-Saxon of the Canon’s 
works. It professes to deal with “some aspects of the 
work and person of Christ in relation to modern thought; ” 
and it would be difficult to say whether it reflects with 
more faithfulness the complex influences which constitute 
the spirit of the time, or the divergent sources from which 
Canon Westcott has, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
structed his own philosophy of religion. In one utter- 
ance we trace a great thought from Plato, in another the 
voice of Schleiermacher audibly speaks, in a third there 
is a sub-tone from Fichte, while louder and clearer than 
all, yet idealized and spiritualized, speaks the voice of 
modern physical science, German and English, with its 
doctrines of heredity and solidiarity and the unity of man 
with nature, Yet there is no clashing between these 








*Christus Consummator : Some aspects of the work and -person of 
Christ in relation to modern thought. By Brooke Westcott, D.D 
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elements variously won from the laboratory of the ma- 
terialist and the study of the transcendentalist ; they are 
brought into synthesis in the Canon’s system,—as indeed 
they meet harmoniously in the marvellous synthesis of 
human existence. 

Christ the Fulfiller—Christus Consummator—is the 
word with which Canon Westcott answers the questions 
of the age; and this answer he expands into detail in 
two ways. In the first of the two parts, with appendix, 
into which his volume is divided, he presents a series of 
five sermons entitled Lessons from an Epoch of Change. 
In the second part, under the heading of Aspects of the 
Incarnation, he discusses the place of the incarnation, 
noi so much in theology as in nature and life. 

The five sermons with which the volume opens, find 
their texts in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and, together, 
they might almost be said to constitute a treatise on the 
christology of that Epistle. At the outset, Canon West- 
cott frankly acknowledges the special difficulties which 
meet the Christian believer at the present day; but 
these difficulties, he contends, so far from being fortui- 
tous or purely evil in their origin, have their place in 
God’s determinate discipline of humanity, and, when 
fairly and courageously faced, become fruitful in bless- 
ing. One passage is worth quoting, as showing the gen- 
eral strain of the author’s thinking upon this subject. 
“I have been forced,” he writes, “ by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of my work, to regard from many sides the 
difficulties which beset our historic Faith. If I know by 
experience their significance and gravity, if I readily 
allow that on many points I wish for fuller light, then I 
claim to be heard when I say without reserve that I have 
found each region of anxious trial fruitful in blessing ; 
that I have found my devout reverence for every word of 
the Bible quickened and deepened, when I have acknowl- 
edged that it demands the exercise of every faculty with 
which I have been endowed, and that as it touches the 
life of man at every point, it welcomes, for its fuller 
understanding, the help which comes from every gain 
of human knowledge; that I have found my absolute 
trust in the Gospel of the Word Incarnate confirmed 
with living power, when I have seen with growing clear- 
ness that no phrases of the schools can adequately 
express its substance, or do more than help men pro- 
visionally to realize some part of its relation to thought 
and action.” This being so, if we are called upon to 
face the trials and doubts of a new age, as were the 
Hebrews to whom the anonymous apostle wrote his 
epistle, we may, like them, find our consolation in trial 
and our stay in doubt in the thought of Christ the Ful- 
filler. He was, he is, the typical Man; and we can 
bear our own sufioringn, ith, andre mAtience, and more 
hopefulness when we realize that, as the writer of 
Hebrews teaches (Heb. 2 ;, 5-10), the destiny of mar was 
fulfilled by Christ through suffering, that the crown of 
glory and honor was given to the typical Man “ because 
of the suffering of death,” In the last three sermons of 
the five,—The King Priest, The Universal Society, and’ 
The New Covenant,—Canon Westcott points out the 
consolation which was addressed to the Hebrews amidst 
the decay of their ecclesiastical and national institutions, 
and shows how in Christianity a new unseen order arose, 
with its universal priesthood of believers in place of the 
limited Aaronic priesthood, its spiritual worship instead 
of a complicated ritual, its new covenant, with sacra- 
ments that displaced the types of the old. For us, with 
our divided Christendom, our bitter strifes concerning 
doctrine and ritual, our weakness and our despair of life, 
the same consolation avails. There is a hidden unity 
behind the seeming diversity, there is a spiritual worship 
in which every man may find access to the Father, 
there is a Food of the soul which will strengthen and 
uphold us in our veriest despair. Where our imperfec- 
tion has been most patent, where our failure has been 
most disastrous, we stand complete in Christ the Fulfiller. 

It is, however, in the second part of the volume, which 
bears the guarded title of Aspects of the Atonement, that 
Canon Westcott’s philosophy of religion comes really to 
view. This also consists of five papers, one introductory, 
the other four being entitled, respectively, The Incarna- 
tion and Creation, The Incarnation and the Fall, The 
Incarnation and Nature, and The Incarnation and Life. 
In general it may be said that, while the traditional the- 
ology centres itself in the fall and the atonement, Canon 
Westcott’s theology, so far as it appears in these lectures, 
centres rather in the allied conceptions of creation and 
incarnation. To traditionalism, as it is often repre- 
sented, the earthly life and death of our Lord appear as 
a forensic expedient consequent (humanly speaking) 
upon the fall, and designed to counteract its evil effects. 
To Canon Westcott, the incarnation is “inherently 


God was the prophecy of “man made partaker of God,” 
and the necessity of incarnation depends rather upon the 


creation of man than upon his fall. The fall therefore 
is not to be looked upon as the cause or the occasion of the 
incarnation, but simply as affecting the mode of its fulfill- 
ment. Had there been no fall of man, the Word, accord- 
ing to Canon Westcott’s belief, would still have become 
flesh; but, the fall having taken place, when the Word 
took to himself our flesh he took also upon him the 
weakness of our flesh, its temptations, and its pains. 
“By becoming man the Word accepted the uttermost 
consequences of human existence; by becoming the Son 
of man, the Head, the representative of the race, he 
embraced them in its widest range.” Modern science is 
proclaiming the solidarity of the race and the unbroken 
continuity of life; the family, the nation, the race, is the 
unit of life, not the individual ; and in this doctrine of 
science we have a hint how Christ, who is the Head of 
the body of humanity, could, in his humanity, be a 
sharer in the sufferings and could bear the sinfulness of 
the whole race. 

Canon Westcott’s view of the relation of the incarna- 
tion to nature is peculiar. Not only would he say, with 
the evolutionist, that man is linked, by the closest rela- 
tionship, to the lower animals, but he is also linked, 
by asimilar relationship, to inanimate being. Modern 
science, indeed, is teaching us to regard the universe as 
“alive everywhere,” and it is something more than a 
figure of speech when the Psalmist calls upon “ moun- 
tains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars” to praise 
the Lord. But nature has entered into our imperfect- 
ness; it shares our sorrow, and therefore it is that the 
earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the reveal- 
ing of the sons of God, groaning and travailing in pain 
together until now. We are not only members one of 
another, we are not only included in the unity of the 
race, but we are included also in the unity of the whole 
visible order. Therefore it is that redemption will not 
be complete till Christ the Fulfiller sums up in himself, 
not only the persons, but the things (Eph. 1°: 10) which 
are in heaven and upon earth. Thus the incarnation 
“shows us how tliat unity to which physics and his- 
tory point is not to be found only in a dispersive con- 
nection of multitudinous parts, but is summed up finally 
in One Who is God.” 

Enough has been said to show that Canon Westcott’s 
new book will make suggestive reading. The devout 
student may not agree with the author at all points, but 
he will not fail to acknowledge that, in this work, bold- 
ness of speculation is tempered by reverence, and breadth 
by fidelity to truth. The devout purpose of the author, 
his profound knowledge OSD ABE atd8Jogical acumen, 
and his intimate knowWtedge of the spirit of the times, 
are visible dn almost every page; and the careful reader 
will find that the book is availabie, not only to quicken 
his intellectual apprehension of Scripture, but also to 
stifnulate him to more earnest living. 





BOOKS OF THE SEASON.* 


The narrative entitled Hidden Sunbeams: Real Inci- 
dents in Frontier Life in Western New York, by the Rev. 
S. R. Scofield, is cast in the mould of the old-fashioned 
religious memoir, of which its rather heavy style is a con- 
stant reminder. There is so much in the book which is 
impressive, and its spirit is so evangelical, that the regret 
deepens at the unpopular didactic and homiletic tone. 

Two Years in the Region of Icebergs, and What I Saw 
There, by the Rey. F. E. J. Lloyd, 'is a delightful bit of 
description, and is worth adding to the family book-shelf 
asa permanency. Rarely has a writer the art of saying 
so much so well in so brief a space. 

An excellent book for girls in their teens and beyond 
them is entitled Ways and Means, by Margaret Vande- 
grift. The book is an advance upon its predecessor, 





ae Sunbeams: Real tncidents tn frontier life in Western New 
York. By the Rev. S. R. Schofield. 7 x4!g inches, TBastcates, Pp. 304. 
Pritadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.1 

— Years in the Region of Icebergs, and what I Saw nen By the 
Rev. E. J. Lioya, rector of Levis and South Quebec. 7X4}¢ inches, pp. 
127. New York : E. and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

Waysand Means. By Margaret Vandegrift. 734 xX5 inches, illustrated, 
pp. 33. Philadelphia : Porter and Coates. Price, $1.00 

That Quisset House. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie M. Drink- 
water). 7345 inches, pp. 518. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Chester Coterie. By Kate Livingston Hamilton. 7x<4}¢ inches, 
pp. 236. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1. 00: 

Bye-O-Baby Ballads. By Charles Stuart Pratt. Water-colors and deco- 
ration by F. Childe Hassam. 10X7 inches, no pagination. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00. 

A Visit from Santa Claus. By ClementC. Moore. Illustrated in were 
by Virginia Gerson. 11X8 ss no pagination. New York : White 
Stokes, and Allen. Price, $1.00. 

My Land and Water Friends. i & 
trationsby L. J Bridgman. 834X634 


Mary E. Bamford. with 170 illus- 
Boston : D. Lothrop 
Price, $i 


nehes, pp. 223. 


The Giiiettes. Vol. V.—Babbette ; or ge vol. VL—Will; 
or, Hones‘ By the author of the “ Win a * Series. In six 
volumes. inches, illustrated, pp. 203. Now York : ‘un rt Carter 
and Bro’ fe each, 7 cents; set of six volumes, $4.50. 
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Doris and Theodora, is an interesting and natural story, 


and suggests, as the title hints, methods of doing good, 

To the already satisfactory list of good books for girls 
from an author who understands her audience and knows 
how to help them without sermonizing, may be added 
That Quisset House, by Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin (Jennie 
M. Drinkwater). Young people perusing these pages 
will be stimulated to nobler living and truer thinking. 

The older boys and girls will find their representatives 
in The Chester Coterie, by Kate Livingston Hamilton. 
It suggests practical methods of church work for young 
people, is bright, chatty, and entertaining, and will be 
popular with the class indicated. 

Two beautiful books for the little folk, in the nursery 
and a step or two beyond its threshold, are Bye-O-Baby 
Ballads, by Charles Stuart Pratt, one of the editors of 
Wide Awake, and that old-time favorite, A Visit from 
Santa Claus, by Clement C. Moore. The first, charmingly 
embellished in water-color drawings and decorations by F. 
Childe Hassam, describes, as only a genuine child-lover 
can, episodes in a baby’s life,—as The Ballad of the Lost 
Shoe,The Batlad of the Runaway Baby, etc.,—and is begun 
and concluded with a song for Good-morning and Good- 
night. The second, with its rollicking verse, familiar to 
us from our own early days, “’Twas the night before 
Christmas,” etc., has a number of striking pictures in 
colors by haber ner Gerson; and for the sake of “auld 
lang syne” should not be omitted when purchasing for 
the holiday book-shelf. 

If there were in existence a “ Happy Thought” series, 
there might be placed on its lists so bright a book as My 
Land and Water Friends, by Mary E. Bamford. The 
children will keep it in their shelves, near Kingsley’s 
Water-Babies, although it is much simpler than that ever- 
charming book. The Frog, the Grasshopper, the Bee, 
the Crab, the Oyster, the Mouse, the Mud-Turtle, and 
other familiar personages, relate their own and their 
family histories in language which is perfectly plain and 
clear, but is never so obviously childish as to displease 
an intelligent little reader. This book ought to be a 
favorite for after-dinner reading until it is worn out. 

Two pretty volumes in bright red cloth complete the 
delightful history of the Gillette family, by the author 
of the Win and Wear series. These are Babette or 
Faithfulness, and Will or Honesty. The set, comprising 
six volumes, is not only unobjectionable, but stimulating; 
while each of the books, illustrating some cardinal 
quality in character, may be read with profit by itself, 
Bab and Will are as pleasing as Jack, Bert, Nan, and 
Dick before them ; and this is high praise. 

Originally appearing as a Christmas story in Harper’s 
Magazine: Phasthqdoanaw ofthe: Dubs drew tears and 
smiles from many hearts,a yearago. The story of homely 
life in a plain, hard-working, New England household is 
written in the best vein of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. It 
carries an excellent moral, and it appeals to the universal 
sympathy in its portraiture of the crippled child, Rafé. 
In its present permanent shape, with the fine illustrations 
of Ross Turner and George H. Clements, it is a very 
acceptable Christmas gift-book. 





Dr. Clarence Winthrop Bowen, of The Independent, 
has for some years been a careful student of Connecticut 
local history, and, very properly, he delivered the his- 
torical address at the bi-centennial celebration at Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, the old home of the Bowens, last 
September. This address clearly traces the evolution of 
a New England town—always an interesting subj.ct— 
for two centuries, and illustrates anew the truth of Emer- 
son’s saying that the student of American institutions 
must pass by the cities, and learn of American democracy 
in the town-meeting and the village community. The 
name of the famous Judge Samuel Sewall, who gave 
Woodstock its name, is misspelled “Sewell” throughout 
these handsome pages. (96 inches, cloth, pp. 64. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Only those who most frequently purchase books can 
realize the practical utility of The Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, with its catalogues of the publications of all the 
principal publishing houses of America. This invaluable 
publication, now in its fourteenth year, loses none of its 
better features, while it continues to grow in importance 
to book-publishers, book-sellers, librarians, journalists, 
and the reading community generally. The purpose of 
the publishers to make the book in every way complete, 
is shown in the prefatory notice (issue of 1886) to book- 
sellers, who are requested “whenever they have occa- 
sion to consult a catalogue which they do not find in 
the Annual, to drop a post-card of protest to the pub- 
lishers concerned,” 
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An Extraordinary Demand in the Field of tho 
International Sunday Schoo! Lessons for 
1887, and How it is Met. 


With the opening of the new year the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons begin again the 
study of the Bible; the first six months of 1887 
being given to lessons in Genesis and Exodus. 
There was never before so deep and so wide- 
spread an interest in the study of this portion 
of the Book of God; and no ordinary helps to 
study will now meet the demands of Bible 
students in America, 

The progress of critical and of scientific re- 
search into the field of Old Testament study has 
perhaps been more active and more successful 
within. the past seven years than in any former 
period of the same duration in all our Christian 
era. Only those scholars who are in the fore- 
front of. this movement of research are there- 
fore now capable of meeting the intelligent and 
pressing demands of teachers who are desirous 
of knowing the truth in its fullness, and who 
would confirm the faith of the questioning 
among their fellow-teachers and their pupils. 
The Sunday School Times has arran to 
meet this extraordinary demand, with lesson- 
we” of an extraordinary character, 

‘No single critical scholar, however able, is 
sufficient to this emergency; hence the most 
capable scholars of the Old World and of the 
New are summoned to the aid of the readers of 
The Sunday School Times. The veteran He- 
brew scholar, Professor Franz Delitzsch, of 
the University of Leipzig, Germany, who stands 
at.the head of his branch of learning in all 
the world; Canon 8. KR. Driver, of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, England, who is foremost among 
Hebrew scholars in England; and Professor 
William Henry Green of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who is the chairman of the 
American Company of Old Testament Revisers ; 
—are, each and all, to supply Critical Notes 
every week during the six months of Old Tes- 
tament study. Oriental Lesson Lights will also 
be supplied by Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, a 
foremost Assyriological scholar from the uni- 
versities of Leipzig and Erlangen; and by Pro- 
fessor Isaac H. fall, the well-known Syriac 
scholar, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. With these helps, readers of The 
Syaday School Times may abreast of the 
best Christian scholarship of the age in the pos- 
sibilities of knowledge concerning the Old Tes. 
tament lessons of the year, in the light of mod- 
ern research. Without their help, no Amerioan 
Sunday-school teacher can be as well i 
as he migit be, 

The Critical Notes on the New Testament 
lessons of the last six months of the year will 
be written by President Timothy Dwight, of 
Yale University, whose notes upon the lessons 
of the last quarter of this year have been so full 
of attractive instruction to the readers of The 
Sanday School Times, 

. But in addition to these helps to a critical 
study of the Bible text, there are to be helps to 
en insight into the spiritual teachings of that 
text, in a special article on every lesson of the 
ye"; week by week, from the pen of the Rev. 

Jr, Alexander Maclaren, the distinguished Bap- 
tist preacher of Manchester, England, who has 
no superior in his sphere in any land; while 
“‘ Lesson Points ’”—doctrinal, ethical, and prac- 
tical—will be suggested, inrencl) week's) By 
by Bishop Henry W. Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and such familiar and help- 
‘ful writers as Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York, 
“Faith Latimer” of Louisville, Eugene Tappan 
of Boston, Miss Anna T. Pearce of Philadelp ia, 
and others like them, will furnish their aids to the 
understanding and enforcement of every lesson. 

Nor is this all. The Sunday School Times 
proposes to bring to the assistance of its readers 
the aid of the ablest Christian scholarship in 
the elucidation of the principal questions in 
resent discussion, in connection with the Old 
Yestament lessons for 1887. These questions 
are raised, and they must be met. Nor need 
‘any believer in the Bible have a fear as to the 
result of the fullest and most searching investi- 
gation at every point thus mooted, In addition 
to the critical notes, week by week, of the emi- 
nent scholars named above, special side-light 
articles, in illustration of the lesson themes, are 
Vivedy promised from the following-named 
speciulists of the United States and Canada and 
England and Scotland and Germany : 


‘The Bible is One Book. 
By the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of 
'. New York; of the American Company 
of Old Testament Revisers. 


What is this New Theory of the Composition 
of the Pentateuch ? 
By Professor Dr, John P. Peters, of Phila- 
delpLia; of the Episcopal Divinity 
School. 


History of the Pentateuchal-Composition 
Controversy, 
By Professor Dr. Edward Kénig; of the 
University of Leipzig, Germany. 


' The Unique Simplicity of the Bible Story of 


reation, 
By President 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., 
of Dartmouth College. 


Facts and Considerations Bearing on the 
Origin and Condition of Primitive Man. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., 
LL.D., F.R.S., of Montreal, Canada; 
: , President of the British Association, 
. Oriental Traditions of the Deluge, 
“By Professor Dr. O. Zickler ; of the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald, Germany. 
Indications of Race Origins. 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D. 
“of the University. of Oxford, England. 


. 
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Traces of Abraham and his Times in the 
Oriental Records. 
By Professor Dr. Frederick Delitasch ; of 
the University of Leipzig, Germany, 


Human Sacrifices in the Early Ages, 
By Professor Dr. Francis Brown; of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Canaan, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Rey. H. B, Tristram, LL.D., 
F.R.S.; Canon of Durham, England, 


Where were the Cities of the Plain? 
By Mr. Trelawney Saunders, of London, 
England; author of “ An Introduction 
to the Survey of Western Palestine.” 


Stories of the Cities of the Plain in Talmud 
and Midrashim, 
By Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr.; of the Uni-+ 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Messianic Gleams in Genesis. 
By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde; of 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bethel-Pillars, Ancient and Modern. 
By Dr. Selah Merrill; United States 
Consul at Jerusalem, 


Significance of the Name, in the East. 

By the Rev. Dr. William Wright, of 
London; Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and author of 
“The Empire of the Hittites.” 


Caravan Trade in the Ancient East, 
By the Rev. George Rawlinson, Canon of 
Canterbury, and Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 


The Story of the ee” Dynasties, 
By Mr. John T. Napier, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, 


Ancient Egyptian Learning and Ancient 
Egyptian Religion at their Best. 
By Professor Dr. Eduard Meyer; of the 
University of Breslau. 


Woman’s: Position in Ancient Egypt. 
By Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of Bristol, England ; Honorary 
eae of the Egyptian Exploration 

un 


fodern Jewish Observances of the Passover. 
By the Rev. Dr, H. Gersoni, of New York. 


Recent Red Sea Theories. 
Ey Professor Dr. Hermann Guthe, of the 
University of Leipzig ; Secretary of the 
German Palestine Society. 


Desert Life in Arabia, 

By Professor Dr. George E. Post; of the 

American Protestant College, Beyroot, 
Syria. 

For terms of subscription to The Sunday 
School Times, see the Publisher’s column on 
page 798. 

he half-rate plan has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising 
outlay could be made than one which secures 
a fair@rial of the paper. A new subscriber 
is entitled to the half rate for one year only. 
Those who, as new subscribers, have taken 
the paper during the past year at half rates, 
have paid less than the bare cost of the paper, 
sent to 
them, They were not called upon to pay any 
ede whatsoever of the general outlay for pub- 
ishing,—such as that for editorial work, type- 
setting, and office expenses, although these 
items (without counting in presswork, paper, 
and mailing) amounted, for the year, to nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance wpon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent wpon the regular rates, 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a nervine. 
Dr. F. De V. Hoard, Concordia, Kan., says: 
“T have used it personally, and am greatly 
pleased with its action as a nervine.” 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
etc., should try Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a 
simple and effectual remedy, They contain 
nothing injurious, and may be used at all times 
with perfect safety. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The interests of education will be represented 
in The Youth's Companion during next year by 
Edward Everett Hale. by Gen. Francis A. Walker 
by H. A. Taine, by James Parton, by Admiral David 
Porter, and by the Commandant at West Point. 


UNDER BLUE SKIES. Verses and Pic- 
tures by Mrs. S.J. Brignam. 48 original 
water-color and monotone illustrations of 
incidents of American child-life. Cover 
printed in 10 colors and gold. 4to. $2.00. 











This entirely original book for — people por- 
trays the every-day life of our little friends—their joys, 
play, and pastimes, and some of their little sorrows— 
while the verses are in that easy-flowing jingle so 
much enjoyed by children. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, W. Y. 
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Every reader of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES should read the 


ANDOVER REVIEW, 


W hich discusses with ability, scholarship, fair- 
ness, and conviction all the great topics now 
interesting the religious public, 

$4,00 a year; 35 cents a year. 

az October, November, and December 

numbers will be sent free to every new 


subscriber remitting $4.00 for 1887 
before December 20. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN,& CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Book of the Tile Club. 


4A sumptuous Holiday Book, $25.00. 
Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, 
and Italy. 


A beautiful book. By F. HopKINsoNn SMITH. §15.00, 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 


Atonching story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Tilustrated. $1.50, 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 


AStory. By Brer HartR. With many illustrations, 
in colors, by Kate Greenaway. $1.50. 


Democracy, and Other Addresses. 


By Jamms RusseLL LOWELL, I6mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


In the Clouds. 


B RLES BERT Crappock, author of “In the 
potkaseos ountains,” * The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” “ Down the Ravine,” etc. $1.25. 


Homespun Yarns. 


Containing “Zernub Throop’s Experiment,” “ But- 
tered Crusts,” “ The Little Savages of Beetle Rock,” 
etc. By Mrs. A. D, T. Wurrney, author of “ Faith 

Gartney’s Girlhood,” ete. 120. $1.50. 


Holy Tides. 


Poems for the holy days of the Church. By Mrs. 
T. WHITNEY, author of “ Bonn poswag! id 

rthys,” etc, Square 1émo, beautifully 

and bound, 75 cents. 


Applied Christianity. 
BY Wasupuetow GLADDEN, author of * The Lord's 
yer,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. New edition, $1.00. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Larcom, 
editor of ‘ Breathings of the Better Life.” $1.00. 


Orient. 


Being the tenth volume of Boston Monday Lectures, 
with Preludes on Current Events, and Five Appen- 
dices. By JosErpm Cook. Withasteel portrait. $1.50. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


A household book of remarkable value. By CaTu- 
ERINE OWEN. l6émo. §i.00. 





, 


“ 
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Ancient Cities. 
"LiaM BURNET WRIGHT. $1.25. 
A White Heron, and Other Stories. 
By Sanam ORNE JEWETT. $1.00 
The Cruise of the Mystery, and Other 
Poems. 


By CkL1a THAXTER, $1.00, 


Poverty Grass. 


By LInirk CHACE WYMAN. $1.25. 


Memoirs of Dolly Madison. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN,& CO., Boston. 





PRANC’S 
XMAS CARDS AND NOVELTIES 


BY 
FROMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


MAS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” begins 
“a dainty fairy story” in the Christmas Sr. 
Nicnouas. Other notable contributions of 
the same number are from J. T. Trowbridge, 
Helen Gray Cone, Alfred Brennan, John R. 
Coryell, and other favorites. Although it is 
“designed for younger readers, and hits their 
needs exactly, older folks find themselves lin- 
gering delightedly over its pages” (to use the 
words of the Boston Journal), and it is fairly 
called a “magazine for everybody.” It is 
ular wherever it goes, 

~~ the Christmas St. Nicnouas. Sold 
by all dealers. Price, 25 cents. The number 
contains, also, Part I. of a new sea-story by 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


HOTOGRAPHS illustrating the life of Chr’ 
P oe Sunday-school teaching or for rewards 0! 
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From-the Dawn_.o the Daylicht. By the Rev. WaL--4 





SUNDAY: SCHOOL 
REQUISITES 


Ward’s Improved Sunday-school Money 
Envelope. 


For keeping class collections arranged for one year. 
Cloth lined, The most practical envelope in use. 
Per dozen, 50 cents, 


Hubbel’s New and Improved Record Book. 


For superintendents and secretaries, 75 cents, 


Superintendent’s, Bible Class Teacher's, 
and Infant Class Teacher's Roll Books. 

@ . ° . - cach, 30 celts. 

Class Books, i year, - : P 

Class Books, 2 years, - . ‘ 


Text of Sermons. 

A little book of 52 pages, with proper headings for 
text in full, ete, ‘The idea is that each scholar ina 
Sunday-school have one, and by being in atten- 
dance at church each Sunday, record the text, and 
next Sunday the teacher signs if correct. At end 
of year the scholar is entitled to a present. The 
book is returned to the scholar, making a nice lit- 
tle memento for them. 6 cents. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems. 

Containing the Golden Texts, Ten Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, Apostles’ Creed, and 
other useful and instructive Gems from the Bible. 

32 pages. In a heavy cardboard cover, Litho- 
raphed in 6 colors, At the extremely low price of 

iy er hundred copies. Every scholar in the 
school] should have a copy. 


Our Primary Class Prayer. 

A handsome card, with a prayer of 4 lines, be re- 
peated every morning of the year. Compiled and 
used by FAQTTH LATIMER. 

Just the thing to interest and instruct the little ones, 
The same prayer is printed on 4 designs, put up % of 
each in a package. Price, $8.00 per 1. Sample set-1 
each of the four designs—mailad on receipt of 23 cents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to the fact that we make Suidlcay-school books 
and supplies a specialty. Order anything you want ‘in 
the line, Lowest prices guaranteed. Prompt and care 
ful attention in every detail. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


6 cents. 


15 cents. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


DORCAS: The Daughter of Faustine. A 
tale of Rome, the early Christians, and the Catae 
combs. J$y NATHAN ©. KouNs, auther of Arius 
the Libyan.” Beautifully ilivstrated, 1,35, 
“Shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 

feeling that were evinced by bis former book, cOme- 

bined with a mort interesting knowledge of the his 
torical era described. A charming taie,”"—New 

Star. 

TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM: Leaves from 
the Note-Book of a Naturalist. Ry the Rev. HENRY CG, 
McCook. DD. Profusely iliustrated by the author 
and Dan, C. Beard. Decorated cloth binding. 68.80, 
“A delizhtful account of « series of excursions over 

Woodlawn and meadow, and is full of a grew variety 

of information about all sorts and conditions of ine 

sects, wriiten by a naturalist of acknowledged euther- 
ity.”’— Boston Pust. 

“The book is a beautiful one,... a charming pres 
ent.”—Chituyo Advance, 


WOMEN FRIENDS OF JESUS. Py the Rev. 
Henry ©. McCook. DD. Crowi ovo, 459 pp. Cloth, 
$2; cloth cilt, $2.50; full nroroceo, $5. 

“A very striking mingling of ancient learning and 
modern illustration. ... 4 4 true acquaintance with the 


modern Orient is brought to bear upon the discussion 

of the past."—T7he Churchman (ipiscopalian), New 

York. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story of a 
Great Life. By W. 0. SroppakD, one of President 

“Tike so rtthtrn linssecretartes, Jilustrated, BB 


25. 
— Bow 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


“4 capital book to grit rlo the hands of boys who are 
interested in geology or ornithology.” 


The Riverside Museum, 


By the author of “ Birchwood” and “ Fitch Club.” 

12mo, $1.25. 

“Sensible and entertaining at the same time, and 
will be a favorite.”’—Cengregationntirt, 

“Thoroughly healthy in tone, and does not depend 
upon sensational incidents to sustain its interest,”— 
Nation, 


“ Approaches closely to the ideal biography.’ 


ton Literary Worid. 





“The story is one of the best possible for boys," 
Traveller. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE RICHEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE IS 
The Christmas 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ENLARGED to 100 pages. 
tos2a0 ayer. REDUCED, 
20 CENTS 


_ all this superb Holiday Number costs you by mail. 
You can’t afford to miss it. Send an early order to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin Street, Boston. _ 


Year Book of Sermon and Golden Texts, Etc., 


For 1887. By J. E. Kittredge, D.D. 

A beautiful, pocket record-book for the morning and 
evening SERMON TEXT and WEEKLY OFFERING, With 
LESSON TEXT, BIBLE READINGS, the TEN COMMAN)D- 
MENTS, APOSTLES’ CREKD, BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, apt 
SCRIPTURE PASSAGES, handy CALENDAR, etc. A book 
for the 8S. 8S. scholar and teacher. Helpful for every 
one, Best paper, fine cloth, red lines. ‘Two editions 
at 6 and 1b cents in quantities for schools. 

Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 

Your work is admirable. I see nothing that neéds 
revision.— ev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

It is one of the most perfect expedients ever devised 
to stimulate the church attendance of the Sabbath 
scholars.— Rev. James A, Worden. D.D, 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Bend for new catalogue. PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 

$14 Arch St. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


Important New Books. 
THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Sketches of Berlin Life by Julius Stinde. Trans- 


lated from the forty-niath German edition. 
Izmo, $1.25. 

The author treats every phase of Berlin middle- 
Class life, and his sketches are vigorous, realistic, 
and racy.—Baltimore American, 

‘The author's hilarity is always cheerful and ele- 
Vuling, aud for unadulterated humor, for qutet, 


uuobtrusive fun, commend us to this famous book. 
—HartYord Post, 


OUR ARCTIC PROVINCE, 
ALASKA, 
AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. 


By Henry W. Elliott. Lllustrated by drawings | 
from nature by the author, and maps. 
1 vol., 8vo. $4.50. 

Otker books may still be written about Alaska, 
but it is not easy to understand how any one of 
them can ever exceed \his one in interest, or in 
eg way shake its authority as an accurate guide 


to “Our Arctic Province.’’—N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By H. Morse Stephens. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. ready. Containing a new preface to | | 
the American edition. 8vo. $2.50. 

The enthusiasm and the labor have produced | 
one of the best histories of that period, correct in | 
compilation and pleasing in presentation ; always 
historic and sometimes dramatic, and as impartial 
as it was possible for the author to be in describing 


@ great people and the great crisis through which 
they passed.—Philadelphia Call, 


THE HUGUENOTS & HENRY 
OF NAVARRE. 


By Professor Henry M. Baird, author of the 
“ History of the Rise of the Huguenots of 
France.” 2 vols., 8vo, with maps. $5.00. 


There.is no work on the same theme in the Eng- 
lish lan: compared to this... . Professor Baird 
ia the only ving merican author w orthy to com- 
pore with I rving, Prescott, and Motley as wrfters of 
| aed of foreign countries. —Philadelphia 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY, QE DANTE...» 


Being a new edition of “ Dante as Philosopher, 
Patriot, and Poet, with an Analysis of the 
Divine Comedy, its Plot and Episodes,” 
By Vincenzo Botta. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


It is decidedly the best account of the t that 
has appeared in the English language. It is care- 
learned, discriminating, and eloquent, written 

in and eloquent En, _ sh that is remarkable in 
, dy A of an — not native to our soil.—New 


A HISTORY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


From the earliest period to the death of Demos- 
thenes, By Frank Byron Jevons, M.A, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


It is beyond question the best histo: ear of Greek 
literature that has hitherto been published.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


THE AGE OE ELECTRICITY. 


From Amber-Soul to Telephone. By Park 
Benjamin. 1 vol.,12mo. $2.00. 

By no means difficult to understand is Mr. Park 
Benjamin's work, and we recommend thé “ Age of 
Electricity,” especially to those who call themselves 
well educated, but are as ignorant of the subject 
to-day as are the Italians who work in the trenches 
laying os aon ways for the electric 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, 1580-1643. 


By Samuel Adams Drake. With 241 illustra- 
tions and maps, 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 

Not one reader out of a thousand will need any 

better book on our early history than this book, 


and young people in ticular will find it far more 
readable and ente than the average story. 
Boston Beacon, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, sent postpaid, 
receipt of price, by 4 - 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





IRST NUMBER READY ON THE (5TH. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 A YEAR. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
















One year’s 

subscription, 

. $1.00. 
Beautiful bound 

volume, $1.25. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Now is the time to subscridve. 


THE RICHEST HOLIDAY MAGAZINE IS | 


The Christmas 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ENLARGED to 100 pages. 
sade yer, REDUCED. 


to $2.40 a year. 


20 CENTS 


D hea: all this appes> Holiday Number costs you by mail. 
You can’t afford to miss it. Send an early order to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


Sy ABYLAND 


One year’s 
subscription, 
50 CENTS. 
Se Bound volume, 

75 CENTS. 








JF V. Lothrop & Co. 
Le Publishers, 
am 9 2” | BOS TON itr 
Now is the tirkéto 
subscribe. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
FOR YOUTH AND THE FAMILY. 


Only $2.40 WIDE AWAKE Now in its 


a year. 23d vol. 

Eighty pages a month of the best stories, poems, and 
practical articles, Over}500 beautiful pictures yearly. 

Chas, Egbert Craddock’s Great Serial of Boy Life in 
Tennessee Mountains, THE STORY OF KEE- 
DON BLUFFS. 

TWELVE WAR STORIES, intensely exciting. 

An Ixciting Serial of Adventure in Mexico, 
MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Fred A. 
Ober. Based on Mr. Ober’s search for the lost mines 
of Montezuma, 

Also a jolly serial story of INDIAN BOY LIFE, 

Delightful serials for the girls, WipE Awaxk is 
eagerly read by all the family, from eight-year-old to 
grandpa. 

Two Extra Numbers Free. 

Two numbers, October and November, will be sent 
free to every new subscriber remitting $2.40 before Janu- 
ary 1, with a request for the extra numbers, The re- 
mittance must be sent direct to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


“The Pansy” has a 
= splendid prospectus for 

1887. $8.00 a year. 
Elegant Bound Volume, @1.25. 








SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INFANT CLASS TEACHERS send ad- 


§F i f ak sally yes 
ceive ree es 0 spec! ‘or use. 
Mm mAhneelt s54 Fourth otal New York. 











743-745 Broadway, New York. 


[TEEATONALS 8. 
DAR, Neents. J 


AILY LESSON CALEN- 
ARNOLD, Philadelphia, 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


GUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY. 


Edited by WiiuiamM T. ADAMS (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems 
by the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully 
selected and edited, is embellished with 370 entirely 
| original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board 
covers and linings, $1.75. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ON THE RHINE. 


By Lizzrz W. CHAMPNEY. The Vassar girls in this 
volume spend the summer in traveling along this 
famous river. Full of amusing incidents of the voyage 
and historic stories. Illustrated by “Champ” and 

others. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. 


FOLLOWING THE FLAG. 


By CHARLES Cincetow Corry, author of “ The 
Boys of ’61,” “Our New Way *Round the World,” ete. 
A hew edition of this famous book for boys, with 18 en- 
tirely new full- page gy 1 vol., small quarto, 
illuminated board covers, ¢ 


CHATTERSOX FOR 1886. 


The most celebrated and popuiee juvenile in the 
world. Over 200 ) full-page itu tions. Illuminated 
board covers, $1.25. 


Over 200,000 Volumes Zigzags sold. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Sunny South. 


In which the Zigz. 728 Club visit the Southern States, 
Florida, Havana, Nassau, and the Isthmus of Panama, 
with romantic stories. Fuliy illustrated. 1 vol., quarto, 


ers, $1.75. * 1 hoe 
THE BOYS OF ’6I. 


Or, FouR YEARS OF FIGHTING. A _ record of per- 
sonal observation with the Army and Navy, from the 
Battle of Bull Run to the tail of Richmond. By 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. With many illustra- 
tions, 1 vol., 8vo, chromo-lithograph covers, $1.75, 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 





New Carols. 
“* six GEMS. OR, CHRISTMAS. ” 


“ Beautiful Star in the a A os, $ b —y Foote. 
“ Stars all bright are beaming,’ by E. L. Buffinton. 
“* Jesus is born,’ the heralds cry,” z'4 - a oa 
“ Hark what mean those holy voices?"’ by G. A 
“ Hark what sounds are sweetly stealing,” by. ze mo eWhelpley. 
“ While shepherds watched,” by Miss May Shepard. 
Price 5c per copy, containing the six. 


For sale at all Music and Sunday School Supply Stores, er 
sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Cc. A. PINKHAM & CO., Boston. 


Scholars’ Quarterly, 


FIRST Seen “Sar oneanne 








28 pages y Notes— ive Review Exercise, an 
order of service based on the main thought of the quarter's es. 
sons—Quarterly Bible Dictionary—Map of the Land of the Patri- 


archa, in 3 colors—A New Year's Exercise, “‘The Old Year and 


the New,” by Mrs. Ada C. Chaplin. 
t0 Pages of the Best of Music. 


Price 20 cents per year. Each number in quantity 5 cents per 
copy. Less than 100 ‘opies, G cents each. Send for sample copy. 

One copy “ Srx GEMS FOR CHRISTMAS,” sent free to every 
subscriber sending in his subscription for 1887 before Dec. 1, 1886. 


HOWARD GANNETT PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 


UNIQUE 


In Literature. Dickens’s Pickwick Papers for 
five cents. Just published in “Simmons & 
Co.’s Five Cent Library.” 206 pages, octavo 
volume, twenty illustrations. Remit 10 cents 
(five for book and five for postage). 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass, 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 











NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 





Dead Souls. 2 vols........... 
Story of the Four......... vi osnites ’ 
Eminent Authors of the 


19th Century............ ee Ee 00 
The Labor ovement in 
AMMOPICA......... cece ceccceceseee sence J 
Meditations of a Parish 
Priest......... ngseeekepcenesantesuunivhs. Une 
Silent Times................ Sa tavilaged 1.25 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 2 vols. 3.50 
Princes, Authors, and 
Statesmen..................0006. secces, Dege 
The Marquis of Penalta...... 1.50 
Crime and Punishment...... 1.50 
Anna Karenina..................... 1.75 
Childhood, ayer and 
Youth......... Dewabuiccdastnccverccetests ate 
My Religion.......... Ssccsoccccecedoces MAD 
Taras Bulba.....................0.0.55 1.00 
St. Jolin’s Eve..........:.........0068- 1.25 


Great Masters of ee 
Literature..................ccccceeeee 
Initials and Pseudonyms... 5.00 


For sale by ail booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


“FAMOUS” .. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poor Beys Who Became 
Famous...............0000 isodedesese $1.50 
Girls Who Became Famous. 1.50 
Boys’ Book of Famous 
cersecseeee LOO 
"The Christmas ¢ Country....... 1.50 
The Rollo Books. 14 vols......12.00 
The Jonas Books. 6 vols...... 5.00 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols......... 5.00 


For sale by ali booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


MEADOW SWEET TO MISTLETCE. 
By Miss M. A. Latusury, artist-author of 
the “Seven Little Maids,” % Ring-a-Round- 
a-Rosy.” Printed in gold and colors. 4to. 
$2. 50. "Cloth, profusely decorated with gold 
and silver. $3. 50. 


In the quantity and quality of its contents it is 
nnique among the holiday books prrpesee for children. 
Itis peculiarly a family book, and will furnish enter- 
tainment for the entiré year. This year the beautiful 
full-page engrav ings are printed in photogravier tints, 
which add not a little to their a iveness.—. 

Weekly. 


WORTHINGTON CO.,747 Broadway,N. Y. 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
K mouths, | Designs, 6% cts, 




















Back numbers only 25c. 100, 
CARDLOARD EDITION: 
3 sme, & Desi igns, is cts, 


12 
Back numbers only 50 c, per 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Fadition sent, 


for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 
WM. H. HART, Jr, Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BAPTIST == 
UPERINTENDEN 


Packed with the most helpful matter for superin- 
tendents. Always practical. Saprnemense: 
Thought Points. Blackboard Outli 
Plans and Methods. Published bi-monthly. u 
Fourth volume. 25 cents SrERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 





Sunday School T'imes. 














December 11, 1886.], 
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‘AChoice List fy Christmas Buyers. | 


FOR YouNC PEOPLE. 
The dg = Wert, ns ag by the Ridgway 
argaret pidney. By EE. 


a‘ Family ” wligiee nt “Mexico. 
Hale and Susan Hale. 92. 

Tr Worth Seving. By Those Who Saw Them. 
our moze and Girls at Home and Abroad, 
Uncle Titas. F rom the German of Mme. bbe $1. 09. 
In whaw and Camp. By James Otis and others. $1.2 

a Factaand Fancies, By A.S.l'owns. $1. on 
The 1 kL ttle Gold Miners of the Sierras. $1.25 


Twe Modern Littie Princes, and Other Sto- 
ries. Ly Margaret Sidney. l6mo, clot. $1.0). 


FOR BOYS. 
Storics of Danger and Adventure, 


Ry Lieut, 
Schwatka, Rose G. Kingsley, B. 


P. Shillaber, and 


others. $1. . 
Silver R By Willis Royd Allen, $1,009. 
Wonder wiever Travel, By Eliot McCormick, 
Ernest Ingersoll, David Ker, and others, é0, 


Wonder Stories of Hisiory. By Mrs. F. A. 


Tepnrey, Mrs, 8. _K. 
Nang 77 and others. | $1.59. j 
Boy Lileinthe U.S. Navy. By H.1.Clark. $1.59. 
The Ice Zones. By Prof. J. E. Nourse. Extra 
cloth. $3.00. 
Piucky Boys, 7 the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 1.5 


Bolton, Susan Fenimore 


FOR CIRLS. 
Brave Girls, By Mary Hartwell Cxetherwood, 
Nora Perry, Mrs. John Sherwood, and others. $1.5. 
ou irl’s Room, By Some Friends of the Girls. $1.00, 
old 


Up Your Meads, Giris! By Anuaie H. 
Ryder. $1.00. 
4: New Departure for Girls. By Margaret Sid- 
ney. 75 cents. 
How They Learned Housework. By Chris- 
tinu Goodwin. 75 cents, 
Tr Adventures of Ann, 
times, By plary EK. Wilkins, 
‘ Tee ‘a one stmas. By Pansy. $1.50. 
hristmas Breeze. By Sophie May. 


. FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
My Land and Water Friends. By Mary E. 


The Case’ 2 Teabian Nights. By Abby Morton 
AZ 

reside Chronicles. By Abby Morton Diaz. $1.25, 
In No-Man’s Land, By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.25. 
she mubating Teapot. By Lizzie W. Champney, 


Polly: Where She Lived, What She Said, and What 
.She Did. By Marga:e. Sidney. 50 cents, 
vies About Favorite Authors. By Mrs. 
R.A. yw pt iW Cents. 
King» and Queens at Home. By Mrs. F. A. 
._jtumphrey. 50 cents. 
Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By Pausy. 24 fall- oe illustrations by Bida, Cloth, 
73 cents; gilt, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
Ushers. Illustrated catalogue free. 


D. LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, Bist, Mass 
THE BEST BOOK! 


Kent’s New Comaunentary. Manual for Young 
Men. New revised illustrated edition. Intensely inter- 
esting—infallible guide tosuccess, Endorsed by thou- 
sands way young men, the best edacators— 

or 
what. Hon. D.C. Bell, member State Board of 
Qharities, Minnesota, says: 
MINNEAPOL 15, MINN., Sept. 6, 1886. 

My Dear Sir—I have examined with great jeasure 
ami real profit “‘ Kent’s New Commentary.” Nowhere 
have I met in like Sompect. grouping and admirable 
putting such plein, Sensible, and wholesome helps for 

oung men, to guide and stimulate to noble and useful 
ives. _From extensive experience with young men, I 
know u ophe this book will w asortiily meet thelr needs 
s ma ur to me now into whose hands I should 
a e to D pines it it. Enclosed please find my check for five 

— for several copies for circulation. In behalf of 

‘oung men of our land, and the parents and em- 
i fon as ever, I it heartily thank you for the vast ser- 
ve rendered in the } of this valu- 


A story of colonial 
75 cents. 


75 cents. 





he 





ene, vin GB 


ea oR er bo euport. Ta. paye post- 

y bound, muslin, u 

apes c. Pub, San ort ta. 

memen' youn ~The boar of bookeeR sae 
a C 

able Sis Arne ete ‘you know who.” Bost 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


We invite specie] ettentiols ¢ attention to the revision of 
our Bible Dictionary just issued. 
It has been entirely re-made from new type. 


New illustrations, Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, etc. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU ST., New York City. 


“The boys and girls can mark this book for Santa. 
Just tell him it ts good.” —INTER-OCEAN, 


The Christmas County, 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
Translated from the Danish and German by Mary J. 
tee hh, With new and original illustrations. 


: “A charming holiday gift.”—Piztsburgh Chronicle. 
“One of the most beautiful books of the season.” — 
Transcript, 


“ Will be sure to a 1 to any young reader 
fond of romance.” om Frances Chronicle. ae 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE HOLIDAYS! 


BOOKS, BIBLES, ALBUMS, 


‘Christmas Cards. ses Novelties. 
pet Catel velties. Very whl 
of Sunday-schoo! Books for 


A very lar Neate 
Christmas gifts at 

1 +3 Na 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 5 lm Nee 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


New pieces to speak in school and 
Sunday-school. 




















EUGENE J. WALL, 11 Michigan Ave., Chicago, i 








Striking Stories 


Of Adventure in 


The Youth’s Companion, 


And Dlustrated 


Sketches of Travel 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


ieut. Schwatka, Nugent Robinson, W. T. Hornaday, ©. A. Stephens, 
T. W. Knox, W. H. Gilder, C. F. Holder, F. W. Calkins,: 
Hon. S. 8. Cox, and Lieut. Shufeldt. 














The Companion is published weekly. Price $1.75 a Year. 
Specimen copies free. Mention this paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 








41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











A Perpetual 
CALENDAR, 
Good any year, 


Bright, Beautifal 


Two year-books with 
each; having fine 
portrait of 
Hiss Frenees B. 
WILLARD, 
Pres’t 
WATIL W. C, Te Usy 
Mrs. T. B. Carse, 
Pres't W. T. P. A. 

Address 


W. C. T. U. Pablishing Nouse. 








A LOVELY 
PICTURE of 
FLOWERS, 
Each one represent 
ing a State. 


The whole can be 
used as an 
BASE, 
or te bang on the 
wall. 


Sng ©The selections are 

short, but the best 
known to history 
Priee, postpald, 


ONLY 76 Cents. 





GEO. C. HALL, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 





THE ANSWER :— 


vu 11 Text of Lessons fd 


3% x rst ye A ot ys 
A marvel of convenience.” 


Dr. ea : “In every way admirable.” . 
B. F. Jacobs : “Should be inthe hands of #¢holars.” 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Three Styles: Cloth Cover, 10 cents; Interleaved, for ridtes, 15 cents; ; ToughGard Cover, 5 cents. 
ARRANGED AND PUBLISHED BY 


H. R. CLISSOLD, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


= A suimie copy free to Saperintentent or pastor on receipt of 1 cent p 


THE QUESTION :— What shall we give the scholars at Christmas?” 


CLISSOLD’S 


DOCKET LESSON 


FOR 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Verses, olden ts, 68 Pages, | 
ocket. Rounded corners” Wire-atitched trem htough cover. 


Dr. Henson : ‘* What every one wanted.” 








oF LESSON | 
# PERIODIC 


4 


ILiGRIM SE SERIES 


iPS. - AND 


Hee ae 


‘CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


GEO. P. SMITH, Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 
E. J. ALDEN, Chicago Agent, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








jot Boye ana Girls 





FOR AUTOGRAPH ALBUMB, 


Bolfe.)—And who does not keep 





“ie 
es ig hg eae gh met naighe B 














type, on extre 
CENTS. 


This p printed large, clear 
heavy paper, will be sent poutpald, carefully packed, on receipt of o0ly 36 
plainly, RUFUS C. HARTRANPFT, Publisher, 700 


Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 
1887. Illustrated with upward of 500 
original engravings, and fine colored illus- 
trations. 4to. $1.50. 
ay The text is printed in black, and all the large 

ata. = opposite in arich tint, giving very charm- 
effect throughoutthe volume. The patent for the 
pe noting is now pending. 

WORTHINGTON’S NATURAL HiIS- 
TORY. [Illustrating Beast, Bird, and other 
Animal Life in Prose and Poetry. 4to, 
boards. $1.50. 


Have you seen Worthington’s process printing? 
Ask to see his “Annual.” . . 





WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
MAPS for 8S, S. tiscias. Louse” 














CHRISTMAS GEMS. 


Containing Dialogues, Charades, and Poctietions suit- 
able < Christmas entertainments. Mailed for 12c. by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & C0., 31 Rose St, New York. 


i ks, 
eel 


a Nas Oe Se 


Service, $3.00 ri00. 4 eTeattets, ie ty B - om 
ples free to any 8. &. officer. tT Peeeers 


BAST mA 


6 beautiful carols from : Gates sae * Bingle copies, 5c. 
$2.00 per 100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons,Harrisburg,Pa. 





















woe ree 


“Christmas | : Cantatas! 


ty ey so pee dozen. 

Caught Mapping (7 Powis. Mose 

charming Mg ay ta. The y Leo ¥ is aignly com- 

mended, and the plot well made and ey ia ng. 

King and Queen Somnambulo, Dr. Buddah Po, 

Zap Princesses and Princes, and, Of course, 

ta Glaus, make up a pleasin, variety of merry 
qurecian and have the usual Xmas joys, 


King Winter °° oes. $3.00 per dozen.) By 


Emerson. The K1ne takes 
the Christmas sepals t into his own hands, and his 
faithful pinsorChcemass his friend the Queen of 
Slumberland, some Fairies, Mirth, Love, Hope, 
and Joy, old * Santa,” and others bring out a 
splendid festival. Very good music, 


Christmas Gift 2 con's. £240 per domn) 


y Macy, and th 
Message of Christmas (0 conta. 


per doz.) are 
two 2 bright operettas that were successful last year, 
and will bear many repetitions, 


Birthday of Our Lord Getlisa skavice 
for CunistTMaAs Day or CHRISTMAS SumparY, well 
constructed, and containing recitations and 


Xmae Carole and Antheme in quantity are 
found among the Octave Music of Ditaon & Oo., at 
5 to 10 cents each, 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRIOR, 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston. 
A DELIGHTFUL WINTER TRIP 


MUSIC ALL THE WAY! 


SANTA CLAUS’ HOME; 


or, The Christmas Excursion. 


Tux New CANTATA FOR ConisTM4s TIME, BY 
Dr. W. H, DOANE. 


he of pretty Songs, Duets, and Cho 
with humorous dialogues, One of 


oruses, inter- 
spereed 
harming Cantatas ever written, Can p aucky 
rat end cheaply gotten up. It will ? afb a de 


lightful entertainment. Sent om receipt 
The 
Christmas Service No. 9. »,omised One. 
pertor and entirely new Service of Scripture 
ok Song b the Rev. Ronxrt Lowrgy. Theselec- 
tions are admirable, — = he son agg all been 


written fi the resent 
Price, 4.00 per 100; * 5 cle each by mall. 


Christmas Annual No, 17. ~ Garg by favorite 


ones. Ap shandaes supply of 
tmas Fes’ 
Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 


pe A full catalogue sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Chicago llouse : i Randolph St. 


New Music for Christmas; 


eooD LY vesstmne GS, Bop. or Ten., Bel $4 aQose. 
(Octavo.) 


Danks. 20, 
HOSANNA TO KING rape SON. 
Alto Solo and Quer. or Cho, (Octavo.)..,.Waud, 9 
LET YOUR MINGLING VOICES RISE. 
Solos and Quar. or Cho. (Octavo.)........ Holden, 20 6, 
SHOUT THE GLAD TIDINGS! Solosand 
Quar, or Pho. {OCtAVO. )avsers ‘Willams, 20 6, 


























a bepebeercoreces 


New Christmas Carols. 


HAIL, OUR KING ‘ Danks. 56. 
OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING oooee Danks, 66, 





TESUS, OUR DOBD (000. c.c cee cecseeeeeee Danks. 5a, 
THE INVANT SAVIOUR. Cabarenss sSer- 
WHR, NNO, Civic cvsocaseddielitdesererccsesisccoseseccoocose anks, 66, 
CAROL LOUDLY, CABOL sweernx. ‘ 
De Koven. 5e. 


Send for a Christmas circular. 


WM. A. POND & cO., 


25 Union Square, . - New York. 


1886, Christmas Music! 1886, 


THE HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. 


A new, brilliant service by Froelich. Price, 5 esrys | 
$4.00 per bundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents ts each ; 
cents per dozen ; $5.00 per hundred. 


HULL'S CHRISTMAS ANNUA 


Price, 5 cents; $2.00 per hundred. By mail, id, 
Gents each | 36 cents | per do dozen: $2.20 per andred, 
‘Back Numbers. 


ASh HULL, 150 Nasa Sie, New York, N. Y. 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 








A full Line -- Hull's. eee Boots glow and 
Main’s, Ward a ne Carols. 
Sam les, 5c. as One = tal ®, Church's, 


H ‘s, and Biglow and Main’s gereioes 
Quantity rates quoted in our Holiday Book atalogue, 
free. Other services and carci 5 at advertised rates. 

Our service, Christmas Lights, $1.50 per 100; 1 2 
Geodenough & Wogiom, Nassau &t., N. Y. 


“ss » Caps the climax in 8. S. music 

GATES AJAR Sooke. Unlimited praise from 
the "Semple pros, ral minigers, 8, S. su 0 per hundred. 
e re e cop’ red, 
 KORZENECN ABE & a RONS. Harrisburg, Pa. | 


UNDAY-SCHOOL PUZZLE. 13 odd-sha 
Text Cards, Unique plan. Will double a 
dance in class or pannel. Sample, post free, 10 

cents. In Cer , only 5 cents. 
F, H. REVEL lison Street. Chicago, Til. 


CHOIR , LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 




















HOOD'S CAROLS Fete caste 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the followiug rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any wuruber of copies less than five. To a new sub- 





scriber. balf price (91,00), 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
denis. yluva yeur, To new subscribers, half price (50 
cent 

CLUB RATES. 

Wher the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 

jor a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 


Adgliowing tow rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
BUtecribers, and half price 75 cents) for new, The 
totai number of both old and new together to be not 
Jens than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
id Hubseribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
tatalinumber of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
C than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
Bid Wishes, sop rénewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
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t copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
oy time during the past two ma. 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
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additional subscriptions by or for other members 
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HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
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‘ school should have its own club, at 

whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


rr. 
ibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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which it bas been : . ‘ 8 
county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige he puvfistier by stating that 
the club he subscribes for e place of the one 
formed last year by .: 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 
(By Sir John Bowring. ] 


Onward! throw all terrors off! 
Slight the scorner—scorn the scoff, 
In the race, and not the prize, 
Glory’s true distinction lies. 
Triumph herds with meanest things— 
Common robbers, vilest kings, 
’Mid the reckless multitude! 

But the generous, but the good, 
Stand in modesty alone, 

Still serenely struggling on, 
rman | peacefully the seeds 

Of bright hopes and better deeds, 





SONNET. 
[By Aubrey de Vere.] 


There is no remedy for time misspent; 

No healing for the waste of idleness, 

Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess, 

O hours of indolence and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed! ye sting not less 
Because I know this span of life was lent 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness, 

Not to be whiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems, 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind, 
To walk adorning earth, with hope of heaven. 





THE PLACE OF ART IN 
EDUCATION. 
[Thomas Davidson, in The Journal of Social Science.} 


Why should instruction be given in art 
at all? The answer must suggest itself at 
once: In order that men may be able to 
ae and produce the beautiful. 

shall not stop here to consider the 
question of the relation of the beautiful to 
moral life. I shall take it for granted that 
every one will recognize the refining power 
of the beautiful, when it is truly appre- 
ciated and felt, and will be ready to con- 
cede that few greater misfortunes could 
befall a man than to be dead to the beauty 
of his environment. “ Dead to the beauty 
of his environment ”—let us consider this 
phrase a little more closely. 

If there is one thing that modern biolo- 
gists insist upon more than another, it is 
that life is correspondence. Herbert 
Spencer defines life as “the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations,” a definition expanded by Bas- 
tian into this: “‘ Life is the definite com- 
bination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simwltaneous and.suceessive, in correspon- 
dence with external co-existences and 
sequences.” It follows from such defini- 
tions that only in so far as it corresponds 
with its environment is a spirit alive, and 
that it is dead to that wherewith it does 
not correspond. A spirit that does not 
correspond with those movements of ether 
and air which we call light and sound is 
blind and deaf, and so far dead. In the 
same way, a soul that is not in correspon- 
dence with the beauty of the world is dead 
to beauty. The part of it that might and 
should correspond therewith is dead. Now, 
there is perhaps no soul in existence that 
is altogether dead to beauty ; indeed, it is 
hard to see how a soul could live at all, 
and be dead in this respect. Very young 
children and the lowest savages show some 
sense of beauty, and Darwin has shown 
that it is not wanting even in the lower 
animals. But, like all other faculties, the 
faculty for beauty exists only in a latent, 
dormant, or potential state, until it is called 
forth by correspondence with objective 
beauty. Unlike what we may call the 
physical senses, it is not necessary for the 
sustenance of life through nutrition, and, 
hence, does not, in any high degree, develop 
naturally and instinctively. In so far as 
it occurs in the lower animals at all, if 
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seems to be connected with the faculty of 
| self-propagation, and is, of course, confined 
| to purely physical beauty.’ Even in human 


_| beings this is the form in which it first 


| appears, and, as we have said, no human 
| being can well be destitute of it in this 
form. But how poor the sense of beauty 
comparatively is, when not develo by 
instruction, we may see by examining the 
roductions of savage tribes, or of the 
ower classes in some civilized countries ; 
for example, Great Britain. We may see 
the same thing by examining the art pro- 
duced in any country in times when no 
sesthetic instruction was given. Thereare 
few sights more pitiful than that exhibited 
by the south side of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, where, heaped up along with the 
glorious, living fragments of pagan art, are 
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the hideous, dead shards of early Chris- 
tian art. 

But, after all, we must admit that not 
only does every human soul possess a 
faculty for appreciating the beautiful, but 
also that this faculty, to some degree, cul- 
tivates itself, even without direct instruc- 
tion. Still, ‘such cultivation, as a rule, 
amounts to no more than a being able to 
distinguish the various forms of material 
beauty,—the beauty of simple colors, out- 
lines, rhythms, and harmonies. The sense 
for the deeper, the spiritual beauty, cxn, 
of course, be drawn out only by a corre- 
spondence with spiritual things, with men 
in whose lives and persons, and works of 
art, in whose forms and import, this spir- 
itual beauty is embodied, It is true that 
there is much spiritual beauty in nature, 


as well as in man; but this is revealed | 


only to those persons who have first learned 
to recognize it in man and his works. 
Even among the civilized men and women 
of our own time and nation, the number 
who are alive to true spiritual oma in 
its higher phases is comparatively smal 
so small, indeed, that artists have, in large 
measure, ceased trying to embody it, and 
confine themselves to copying, more or lexs 
accurately, certain bits or aspects of out- 
ward nature, or to representing little 
familiar or sentimental scenes from history 
or every-day life. These are the only 
things that in our time meet with any wide 
err It is vain to quarrel with 
is condition of things. It is simply one 
aspect of a general tendency, common 
enough everywhere, but especially pro- 
nounced in our own country,—a tendency 
away from the spirituil and toward the 
material and sentimental. It is especially 
prominent, however, in the fine arts, which 
are always the truest index of a nation’s 
spiritual condition. Our painting has be- 
come in the main a question of meteoro- 
logical effects and illustrations of daily life. 
We hear a great deal about tints and hues 
‘and shadows; about sunrises and sunsets; 
about bits of landscape, with picturesque 
rustic bridges, tumble-down cottages, and 
groups of cows reclining in the shade; 
.about groups of children and loverssitting 
or walking in sentimental attitudes; but 
‘above this our people seldom rise. In 
etry, the favorite pieces are sentimental 
ries, or clever punning comic ditties. In 
the drama, melodramatic or laughable sub- 
jects from daily life are most in vogue. 
And so on, in the other arts. It is a some- 
what humiliating fact that many Euro- 
pean, and notably Italian, artists execute 
works—crude, meaningless, commonplace, 
sentimental works—specially for Ameri- 
cans. An artist living in Rome once told 
me that Americans, as a rule, wanted but 
three things : First, 4 trait’ of a Chii- 
pagne girl with a towel folded squarely on 
er head ; second, a cappucino, or capuchin 
monk, with bare head and sandaled feet ; 
and, third, a ciocciara, or girl with rude 
buskins, dancing. Strictly, of course, this 
statement was not true; but it does indi- 
cate the grade of taste, or art appreciation, 
which the majority of our people who can 
afford to travel have reached. No doubt 
there are honorable exceptions; for our 
‘country cortains many persons of highly 
cultured taste; but, on the other hand, the 
masses who do not travel are on a atill 
lower plane than the average of those who 
do. At all events, there can be no doubt 
.that our people, as a whole, stand greatly 
“jn need of instruction in the principles, 
history, and methods of art. It is only by 
‘such instruction that they can ever learn 
“to appreciate the noblest products of human 
‘art, and only through these that they can 
learn to see and feel the deepest beauty 
that lies in nature and in life. This last 
point is one to be strongly insisted upon: 
that it is through art that we learn to 
recognize the beauty and dignity of nature 
and life. The divine ideas that underlie 
nature.are therein so interwoven, through 
their action and reaction, that it is difficult 
for the unpracticed eye to seize their out- 
lines. It is art that emphasizes these out- 
lines, and makes them visible to the eye. 
This is the function of art. The reason, 
therefore, why we give instruction in art, 
is that we may familiarize men and women 
with the divine ideas, first, as they appear 
in the representations ‘of those clear-sighted 
men who have seen them best, and then 
as they appear in nature itself. In this 
way we seek to convince men that nature 
is but the visible, audible, and tangible 
expression of divine ideas. 
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poston Bend 1 size ‘of c ar w worn a“ fen 3 to 14 


’ bY 
‘FACTORY: riers i N. ‘seh at. ‘Philad® a, Pa 





ae not fin 














SEWING SILK WASTE) EMBROIDERY SILK] 
3O0crEROZ. LK 40c. Per OZ. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T have found it” is. the delighted 

i i exclamation of every lady using 

. our auenoton ae FIL- 

@SENE or WAS OIDERBY SILKS, 
All Fast Celeon "EURMICA SILK o., ‘Boston. 


USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 


Beware of nw = =—S 














PENCERIAN 


4 1) 3) 33 Oe) DIRS 
Ar. @:The Best 


USED BY THE BEST PENMEN 


Se Supt rity of Meta) 
niformity, and Durabilt ty. 
20 seed for “trial, post-paid, ro Cents. 


veo™ BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C02, 
8 and 755 Broadway, New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnout te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


AUAMBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 


























Douthitt, 68 W .23d8t.,N. ¥.Sendstanpsfor circular, | saw the 








—— 





A BEAUTIFUL. HOME BOOK 


IN prema AND POETRY. BY 400 BEST ogre 





Edited by 
THEO, L. CUYLER, D.D., and othe 
It contains the ripest thouchts and utterances ofthe 


best minds upon the “ three deurest names to mortals 
given.” 


PY Is valuable for its rich selections.”—J, H. Vineent, 


Elegantly illustrated. 454 quarto pages. Cloth, ba 
ag edye, ina box, $3.50, Full yo = nA DOK, 83 
eware of imitations. A 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway. ‘\ew r Yon. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND MEAET, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling infer 


est, humor and pathos. Bri; ght, pure, and good, full of 
Poy og) and toars.” it sells at sig ightto all. To it is add 
AYMAN 


and Death of Mir. vanvedM by Mev, 
hort, 1000 Aze mee Wante mand Women. $100 
200 a month a ee D ea no hindrance a8 We 
five Extra Terns and Pay Otrelghte. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Coun. 


STEAM COOKING 


thd 

MATIC SPeAM iL COOH RAE anes 

the same process simple for Fa 
use, A whwie dinner can be cou! sn 
it at once, with no possibility uf spoiling. 
Prices si. 5U to BS.U0U. Express pre- 
aid toany partof the wean, soe eal 

timonials, and Dr. 

Lecture What to Eat and How to £at it, 7 sent my on 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., HOCHASIER, NE. ag. 


NOVELTY Rus Machine. 
faa 





» Rugs, Tidies, foods, Mittens;ete, 
3] Sent by mail, full directions, #1. 
nse} AGENTS WANTED. Hous, Al. 

ey turers Stamped Bug Patterns on 






“ Burlap. Beware of infringements 
Ek. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O, 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK _ 


#3 —~ ’ 
Send for circular. 


are BY BEN PERLEY POORE. 


an Seven ha Rss por eee. Agents renor’ rap 


LBRABDE HOS. Publishers, Pula Pat 


ey $4 to $5 A DAY ide leg 


the Nickel 
Bolder. Every funy 
yy tad nse 
in 2c. stamps. Ww. Hasselbac h, box 51, Sandusky, 0. 








Sample and Agents’ price-listby y oil, 





' Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DA * wanted, One agent 
writes : “*T make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, * Took 60 orders’! in 
about three days.” Terms free. J. H. Earle, Pub.,Boston. 
AGENTS Wanted on Salary or ¢ ‘om mission. Jas. E. 

Whitney, Nurse ryman, Rochester, N. N. ¥. 
$10 Bibles for $4 ‘and New books. re gents wanted, 
Good Pay. hors GOnTON & €O., Philada., Pa. 

















~~ ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON THE 
ANCIENT ECYPTIANS, 


As follows: 1. A Trip on the Nile in the Time of 
Moses. 2. The Pharaohs: how they looked, dr 
lived, and governed. 3. The Workingman 3,000 years 
ago. 4. Egyptian Art: The Pyramids, Obelisks, and 
Fg ng how and when built, and for what purpose, 

The Religion of the Aucient Egyptians. 6. The 
Hie brewsin Egypt. Thislast leéture is designed 
toexplainand illustrate topicsin the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons for the first 
half of the year 1887. Terms reasonable. Send for 
circulars. 

Bev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, 


ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Just as taken Mines in the 


the 
ates Meuntainas, made into’ beautiful Scart- 


pins.” To —_ introduce, price only 33c., post paid, 

Address, H. - TAMMEN, Mineralogist; DENVER, COLO. 
Sena p Sor lar: 4 ilista. catalogueof Mineral Cabi- 

nets, “Agate Novelties, ndian Relics,etc. Trade Supplied, 


and Candy Boxes for Sunday School and 
CAN DY Society Festivals. ‘he neareapproach of 

the holiday season recalis to mind the 
annual festivals, Our sssortment of Pure Mixed Candies 
has no equal in the market, We have also a complete line 
of Boxes, Satchels, and new noveities to hold same ; 44. 3¢, 
&1 pound. They cannot be excelled. Goods forwarded to 
any part of U. 8, Call and examine or send for price tie 
If agm ples are Com ired by mail, send 25c.in ery 4 to cover 
postage. CROFT & ALLEN. 1226 Market St., Phila, 








BROWN’S 
| IMPROVED 





CANNOT BE EXCELLED for 
mending Glass, China, Marble, Stone- 
ware, Bone, Ivory, etc. PERFECT 
for putting PATCHES on BOOTS 
SHOES, splicing belts, etc. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 2c. Also 
catalogue of improved household erti- 
cles free. GEO. C. SEVERANCE, 
oat Market St., Phila., Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in thi paper inquiry concerning 
anything advertised - oe ne oaee, gee will oblige the 


that you 
dilveritsemend in The Bunday Schoot 
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3,000 BOOK 


eee 


800 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


[December 11, 1886, 








EDUCATIONAL. | 


West Chestnut Street Institute, Benoot for 


y Ladies pas Little Bey Fourteenth 


citoulate address | neat b Be fiadelphin. er 


ARDUS. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fila, The 
rpose of this Institution 4 to give in the delight- 

cl te of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. FoRBEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


PALATINATE COLLEGE, Misti Younes 
men and ladies, Has excellent © pllege preperatecy. 
ee Levies 7 os al cparese. It has a healthy loca- 

banon bin gt at “he mod- 


eee echoes Winter term © eterm ovens January fy ; ei, aS = 


“STAMMERING” ‘cure. 


“RESULTS PERMANENT. Pe 
Prof. E. 8. JOHNSTO 
ered badly ‘ort Annoy ey 4 radically 


Paieed 
seme ant manure ho spént yea rs of un- 

















efforts without benefit. 
Cor ith @ qoted ep rden St Sts, , Philadelphia, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
soe TE ey a Om 


—— 


Por 8. 8. lessons next two years get 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” 


An Ulustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 
” It by +4 rank among ee eos p commentaries of the 
" hy! M. Tayle Pp. (Cou * For quick 
mminister’s table,for lp Ee mmaily 8 udy 


— in the yea Bt 1 lesson, i ae commen 
the best k I know.” on gay 8 Sean 
(hres ve Gonvenient in form. 


clear, 
in; ee og eye ip iprm. | Compact, *). 
Rtadents will be wise to possess themselves (Eph this 
“T have met with 


— Bishop or Cte 
ng of the _ "wil in my judgment. is so emi- 
Ly ae aid the earnest Sunday-school 
in his preparat: tion for teaching.” —Rev. RB. R, 
h(Cong.). One of the ablest commentaries of 
gommentary. Hi, Vincent, D.D. tvecand i ‘ * The best 
nD 





EN, 
Miadelphia. 








mentary—immensely su ~~ an terestin, 

Bere. Wayland Hout, . Bapt.) . 

‘8 he ager nae Mark, lake. one. - Acts now 
an Is., cloth per Vol., $1.75 


My is WARNES & CO., Publishers, 
1 William Street, New York. 


SPURGEON'S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


ue the most important and practical comsmentary of 
on the LMS. Philip Scha 
¢ volume (with index to entire work} just vee, 
Per volume, cloth, $2. 
“FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


supplied at from 
30 to oe yd 
cent, 
count, aaa 
paid. Wy bowed of 3,000 books, with par- 
ieulare 9 sent erties. 


THE LITERARY UNION, 29 Rose St, New York. 
HOW TO 


» BUILD A HOUSE 


A new boo} on Tor Hb hoses, 
ail snes from pag dS or Toon ean! 


tpal of % cen 

be Ss. *OorLViE & co. 
Rose Street, New York.” 

ARTEAU’S ected Sunday- 

sch 


ool BKecord, Pails meet every reason 
want, having several entirely new features, and 

















h cost and size that all schools, lar ae small, 
ane r, may have a first-class boo 
, 1,000 scholars. 1 B 
oe Thirty classes, 500 scholars........................... 1.68 


No. 8, Same as No. 1 with class attendance left out, . 
Address PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, , New “—™ 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


po ee a Co prying Book and Press comibined. [t makes per- 
Sten with ordinary ink. Price, 83 by mail, post- 
Agents cy inevery town, Send for descrip- 
ve circ’ BUSHNELL, General Agent, 105 
&. 4th Sareate ‘phitads Dhia. 


HE business man or lawyer who receives from 
a lady a presentation copy of 
“_, x. x.” 
will wonder how she came to know what he has so 
long felt the want of in his office, and been unable to 
ee for love or money. Send postal to 
AMUBL 3. KELSO, Detroit, Michigan, 
§ Ho! refer a. a nice ‘ouliy ef STA. 
ERY for their correspondence 


x 
LADIES and ENVELOPES to 

















) showiat inguire for CRA "S LA- 


cinta (the ola : ae OT pottehhe Tine). 
presented in Be era ane Extra Superfine 

brands. 0 the latter be oe a ~ goed in Purit, 
Tone, aud Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
se fore’ ign oo oly Sold by all stationers, in 
4 Vanier OF TINTS AND SURFACES. 


Ow EST Prices in the ‘United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
Pample e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
com r of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
HH. H. CarnTER & KARRICK, n Street, Boston, — 


- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, | 


ime Garae as Street Philadelphia, Plate and 50 V isit- 
ing ng Invitations, Pa and 
Kuvelopes. 8. Samples. and d prices | on 2m application. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


Samples and prices mailed on application. 
JOHN Stationer and Printer, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


Ts aman, Aecibene © OF HARTFORD. 


IRIGINAL ACCIDENT ouans or AME 
EST IN THE W 
Also, BEST" OF LIFE Wom aims. 


Cc. E. SIMMO Land Com., C.& N. W, 
W B’y, Chicago, IL, pathiion asd Dakin ince. 











A Gift for Your Scholars, 


If you are looking about for something to give to your scholars, as a pleasant little reminder of your 
interest in them, it may be that the new Sunday School Lesson Calendar is just what you want. It is 
quite different from any other calendar which you have ever seen. It has a calendar leaf for eavh week, 
and v po it is given the lesson for the following Sunday, printed in full, together with the golden text. 
All of the lessons for the a are thus given. The leaves are not asted together in a pad, but hang by 
an ingenious wire device. When a week has passed by the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire 
hanger, and takesits place back of the other leaves. t has a cardboard cover, of a delicate green color, 
With the title in raised silver letters, and a very pew! cael design in the centre. The size is nearly | 
five by seven inches, It is not an elaborate ari costly thing ; but i = want something, at moderate | 
hy Ww = : will not only be pretty, but be useful all the year, you will hardly make a mistake in getting | 
this calendar. 


itself, in attractive form, before his eyes every day of the week. 

he Calendar can be had at the following prices, either from booksellers, or by mail from the 
publisher : Single cory, 15 cents; five or more copies, 10 cents each. When fifty or more copies are 
ordered, to be sent by express, the price will be eight cents each, the purchaser to pay express ¢. 
When ese quantities are to be sent by mail, the price cannot be less than ten cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Watnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A BLACK UNDRESSED CLOTH SUIT 


A SHORT 
STORY 
OF A 
GOOD 
SUIT. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, . 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


ARE 


THis BEST: 


yey ¢ contain mn Ee 4 ae Essen- 
BECAUSE in: Ace ¢ Keeping 
‘ound In any wal 4 ho addition have the Mae im- 

gt im provements, for whl a we hawing patents: 

ATENT DUST pH ve ped paie ped the bal- 
ance and hair spri ng (the most icate and vital parts) from 
damage, be and 4 pespne | 

Our Patent Compound Regulater has alszolutely no f 
lost motion, 
Our Lan! gg STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


les’ 

Our me ol ony prin seldom break, as our watches are 80 
finely anished that we use a finer spring than other makers. 

Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free from 
all variations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 
which no other maker does or dare claiin. 

We are the only Factory using ONLY GENUINE 
RUBY JEWEXLS in every je, and all our Watches 
are made of the best mater — are aceurate time 
keepers, under our own guarantee, 


“ATKINSON BROS., puitapecenia, PA. 


Generali Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
Say Ask your Jeweler for them. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 











Carrying with it our fullest endorsement. A heap 
of wear in it, and careful making. The cut both 
Sack and Walking Coat styles. It’s not to be 
measured by the price—$14.00. Send for a sam- 
ple, and see its quality. 

















What would be more likely to promote a scholar’s knowledge of the lesson than the Scripture 











PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 


Gapital, eye InvesTMENT seGuRITIES St. 


a its o PER 
) O/ MORTGAGES miseries ct cots tat ras 
pee ee moat Lia wort atwe and _ 
rtgage- and the Capital of 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSU ANCE co. 





Office in Company’ 8 puttee 


| 308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, 








Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reserve for Re eeranee and 

nil other claim....................... 1,191,4138.24 
Surplus over all Linbiliiies bheies 528,957.89 





TOTAL ASSETS, OCT. 1, 1886, 





$2,220,371.18. 
T. H. M My Witlisn W. Paul, 
ontgom: m 
Samuel Welsh, JF, Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, 
ohn T. Lew is, Alexander 
il Morris, 


Charles P. 
a oseph E. E. Gillingbam. 


THOMAS H. aD Prest. 
ARD MARIS, Sec, 


THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 














JANUARY 1, 1886. 
CASH CAPITAL, .$2,000,000.00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses.......... cocseccesenseeess DBL ATG.TS 
Reserve for rei 1,334,982.36 
NET BURPLUS 921,814.62 


TOTAL ASSETS. ....ccccccssoossesseees 4, 488,220.70 
ements 

Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 

H. Kew1oee, President. A. W. Jriuison, Vice-Pres’t. 

D. W. CO. SkILTON,Sec’y. G. H. BuBDICKE, Ass’tSec’y. 





H.M. Maaitu,Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep’t,Cincinnati,O, 
T. F.Spraxr, Ass’tGen’l Ag’t “ ¥ ms 
A. E. MaGI.u, Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco. 
"0 "T° = 
Slo lo. 
The American Investmen Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up ——- 
, surplus ,000, offers first Mo ortenge 
drawing sevem per cent, both eine 1 interest 








fail aran . Also 6 per cen hioyear Deben- 

ture Bonas. pene f by se pe r cent of first M 

Loans he trust by the 

pany, N. ¥. 5 per cent. ce Sot t for 
under one year. Write for fru) informa’ a 

references to the company Ny 15 eh St., N. 





jena! yd improved far: 


worth three to a > nix a ungtie + 


me See 


Si Bar Pity ate, 
(0°lo INVESTMENT. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS REAL ESTATE CO, 


Has earned 10% per cent. net upon its capital invested 
to the present time, and now owns about half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of first-class business real It 
is under the management of such men as Lientenant- 
Governor Ames, and Mayor Green of Fall River. Send 
to the offices of the Company for wel ama to GEO. 
LEONARD, Agent, 246 Washi 

Massachusetts. 








OS cc. arccer INTEREST ALLOWED OM DEPOSITS. 


L028 BENJ.MILLER, R.T.McCA TER,Jr., bated to 
Vice Pres't & M y “ Recnetary & resensr 
“> 4 Krombhbaar, Oharies Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Award Hoopes, Joaeyh t nS E ey 


Diazorons SW Smith, Wm, Hacker, gos ti Chas W. Hi. ™ 
by gb FB. B. Reeves, Geo. of one Bancs. Wm. H. inehaai 











PRANC’S 


Hand-painted and Hand-decorated 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


ABE THE LATEST. 


DRESS PATTERNS 
HOLIDAY CIFTS 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


EST so 
NA FARM ant ange ron 
Paden” LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Pato hotoost ist Cant At Senn eee wee met 
hale cece eee 
snd fal full ieemeetion ives cot ee ace tus and 
Albany. N.Y. Office: 187 B’way, C, C. HINE & SON, Agts, 


FLORIDA maps FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aa” Mention this paper. “@a 








offer on a separate counter a 
prom variety of Dress Patterns 
n very desirable colors and fab- 
rics, prices from $1.50 to $7.50 
per pattern; also a quantity of 
remnants and odd engths of 
Imported Dress Goods at less 
than half their value. 

Ladies desiring Dress Patterns 
for Christmas Gifts should avail 
thenaselves of this opportunity. 


James M’Creery & Co., 
Broadway & lith Street, 
Nav Won =z. 








td eA) Great Expectations, 


Sunny Hours, 
Jules Breton’s 
Communicants, 


Morning, 


rors. 
GROUPS. 


most beautiful variety. 
tions should be made no’ 


Jas. S$. Earle & Sons, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








FOUR O’CLOCK,' 


% En wy TheCorner of thePond, 


5 ad numerous exquisite new 
W Etchings, Engravings, etc., for BONDS State. Municipal, vand Ra 
yi Lioliday Sales.in unique and ele- rant and 
gantframes. Paintings, Mir- | Now New York 7A ve “Te 
Two new ROGERS : 
The finest and 
most tasteful Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames in the 
“ee 


ESTERN 
GAGES, paying from SIX to Lent Pr 
byt r particulars, address eA ee ». 

co., 


(CAREFULLY SELECTED LC LOANS. 
: tre r Pen 


Bankers and 
14 South Third Street, PHILA DELS 





atwinersrie |S A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS. 


(Suc. to Preston, Kean, & Sh tas 
Railroad. 


Land WW. War 


100 Washington 4 Chicage. 
United Bank Buflding , 


THE UNION TRUST Co., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


In wong | goods, or in ae pane inquiry 
anything advertised in this 


cores. Send for Lists. 














isher, a8 well as the advertior bg 
saw the advertisement in 





The Ganday School Times intends te sdmit only advertisements that s S redanh to eubeeaiioess mae 


lose thereby. 





QR lare isemect cf perty not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








